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For the Companion. 


THROUGH THICK AND THIN. 
In Eight Chapters. — Chapter III. 


Tony Under an Accusation. 


There were two or three weeks yet before Tony 
was to sail with Captain Staveley in the big four- 
master, and meanwhile Jack clung to him more 
and more. 

The feeling of dislike between Tony and Edgar 
Mount steadily developed. Without saying an 
unfriendly word, Edgar expressed in many 
actions his contempt for a boy in Tony’s position 
in life. 

Tony felt this acutely, but it only made him 
the more determined to advance by honorable 
means to a place where neither Edgar Mount nor 
any one else could look down on him. 

The three boys were much together, and al- 
though Edgar was a disagreeable third in many 
of their talks and walks and expeditions—for | 
Tony was taking a little holiday before going | 
away—yet it was necessary to have him, and | 
Edgar Mount himself did not avoid Tony. He | 
rather treated him as if he did not exist. 

One morning the three boys went off in the 
Undine for a sail. The day—one of the last that 
Tony was to be at home—was so warm and bright 
that it was hard to realize that it was November 
and not May. All three seemed determined to | 
forget dislikes and to have a good time. 

Edgar, who always made himself luxuriously 
comfortable, carried a big travelling rug in the | 
boat. They had a basket of luncheon, and meant | 
to spend the morning in the 
boat. 

Toward noon they had passed 
Lone Point, and were sailing 
along with a fresh breeze. The 
sun was strong, and they de- 
cided to go ashore and eat their 
luncheon. They hauled the 
boat up on the shore after tak- 
ing down the sail, found a 
sunny corner under a sandy 
bank, and spread out their 
luncheon. 

Tony and Edgar were nearer 
being friends that day than 
ever before. After they had 
eaten, Edgar said he thought a 
nap would not be a bad idea, 
and Jack agreed. Tony rather 
laughed at them, and when the 
two boys were snugly rolled up 
in the rug, falling asleep in the 
golden noonday, Tony went off 
cown to the boat, and taking 
out a book began to read. 

An hour or two passed, and 
as afternoon came on, the air 
began to be chilly. Tony went 
up the bank, and called to the 
hoys. 

Apparently, they were sleep- 
ing too soundly to hear him. 
He went to them, therefore, 
and began to drag the rug from 
off them. 








They waked by degrees, but ee 


in the process of unwrapping 
them, Edgar Mount’s handker- 
chief, his pearl-handled knife 
and various odds and ends rolled 


out of his pocket. Tony stuffed them back again. | excitedly. ‘Pray, don’t utter such a suspicion | 


“Hold on! hold on!” cried Edgar, half-asleep | 
and half-awake. ‘Take your hand out of my | 
pocket.”” 

Tony started slightly. 

“TI was only putting your things back,” he said. 
“You might have left them here on the sand. 
Come, it’s time to be off.”” 

Jack scrambled up, and in a few minutes they 
Were all in the boat. The sail was set, and they 


Were going up the river as fast as the wind could | 
carry them. 


Edgar began to feel in his pockets, as if looking 
for something, which he evidently could not find. 
He gave a queer look toward Tony, who was | 
steering; and suddenly into Tony's mind flashed 








that speech, “Take your hand out of my pocket!’’ | nothing except finding the money in Tony’s pos- | door he came out. He made Mrs. Scaife a low 


As Tony thought about it, a dusky red stole | 
into his tanned face. A sort of constraint made 


itself felt between them. They had nothing to 
say to each other, and Jack did most of the talk- 
ing on the way home. 

As they passed Lone Point, Tony decided that 
he would not go back to Marrowbone with the 


other two, although Jack urged him, and he | 


made them put him ashore. Then the two boys 
sailed up to the Marrowbone landing. 


Scarcely had the boat been made fast when | 


Edgar, jumping 
out, ran up to the 
house—a very un- 
usual thing for 
him, as he was 
generally as delib- 
erate as Colonel 
Randolph himself 
in his movements 
—and into Mrs. 
Randolph’s room, 
where she was 
reading. 

Mrs. Randolph 
looked up as he 
came in. 

“Cousin Emily,” 
he said, ‘I’ve had 
a loss.” 


| Edgar, but he agreed with Mrs. Randolph that a 





told Colonel Randolph. Like her, the high-minded 
Colonel had no disposition to convict Tony upon 
the mere suspicion which seemed se conclusive to | 


search must be made promptly, and that Jack | 
must be got out of the way. 

The Colonel remembered that he wanted to 
communicate with a man who lived seven or eight 
miles away in regard to the sale of some hay. | 
He arranged that 
Jack should go off 
on this errand, 
riding Black 
Prince. It would 
take him until 


dark. 
Jack out of the 
way, the search 


began in earnest. 
Edgar Mount rode 
a horse along the 
shore to the sand- 
bank where he 
had taken his 
noonday nap, and | 
came back in an | 
hour, with the re- | 
port that the most 








“Have you? What is it?’ asked Mrs. Ran- | careful search had failed to discover the money. | 


dolph. 


In the midst of the searching and anxiety, Mrs. | 


Single Copies, Five Cents. 


The Colonel’s elaborate, old-fashioned polite- 
ness always hopelessly confused Mrs. Scaife, who 
was not used to being addressed as if she were a 
queen. But for the first time in her life she now 
summoned up courage enough to say something 
more than “Very well, I thank you, sir,’ in a 
very weak voice. 

This time, with a little hesitation, she said, 
‘Perhaps you know, sir, that my son, Tony, is 
going for a sailor.” 

“So I have been informed, madam,”’ responded 
the Colonel, with another bow. 

“T hope I’m doing right in letting him go. 
Although I shall miss him,’’ here the widow’s 
voice failed her for a moment, ‘it’s Tony’s only 
chance. And, Colonel, I’m very much obliged— 
and so is Tony—for your and Mrs. Randolph’s 
kindness to him. It’s been the greatest thing 
that ever was for him; for Tony is a proud boy, 
and he don’t take naturally to the other fishermen 
hereabouts.”’ 

‘‘A proper disposition, madam, to elevate one’s- 
self above one’s surroundings, is most commen- 
dable in any youth,”’ was the Colonel’s reply. 

‘“And—and, Colonel,’’ continued Mrs. Scaife, 
in a tremulous voice, encouraged by the Colonel’s 
suavity, ‘‘Tony told me good news just now. I 
didn’t know he had a cent to pay on Lone Point 
before he went away, but he came to me just as 
I was getting ready to come here, and told me 


“Tt’s a good deal of a loss. It is about two | Scaife came across the lawn. She seldom came | he had saved up two hundred dollars without 
hundred dollars that I had for my expenses.” | to Marrowbone. Though grateful for the way in | 


Mrs. Randolph sat bolt upright. 

“And, Cousin Emily,’’ he continued, as coolly 
as if he were saying that Tony Scaife had bor- 
rowed his knife, ‘‘I think Tony Scaife took it.” 

‘“Impossible!’’ cried Mrs. Randolph, rising 


| did odd jobs of sewing and knitting for her. 


which the family treated Tony, she was not dis- | 


posed to claim the same equality for herself. 
Sometimes, however, she spent an hour or two 
with Mrs. Randolph in her own room, and often 





| 





Tony Pays the Balance due. 


This afternoon she appeared with a bundle of 


again. I would as soon think that Jack did it.”” | work, and went quite naturally to the door of 
But if Mrs. Randolph became excited, Edgar | Mrs. Randolph’s room and knocked. Mrs. Ran- 
continued cool. She could not but be struck by | dolph opened the door, and as she gazed at Tony’s 


the calm way in which he proceeded to impeach | 


mother, so meek, so gentle, wearing her shabby 


Tony’s character, qualifying it all by saying, | black with an air of refinement, her heart ached | 


‘‘He’s only a fisherman, you know—he isn’t a | 


gentleman, and of course you couldn’t expect very 
much of him.” 

Then he said that he had found Tony putting 
his hand in his pocket. 


Mrs. Randolph listened, and then said at once, | 
A few minutes after they were in the boat, | “The boat must be searched. You must go back | ing that she was evidently busy and preoccupied, 

to the sandbank, and I will have every nook and | 
cranny in the house looked into. But, Edgar, let | she rose to go, Mrs. Randolph went downstairs 
me warn you to say nothing about this to Jack. | 


Nothing could shake his confidence in Tony ; and 


session would shake my belief in him.” 


Mrs. Randolph went directly to the library and | 


for the widow. | 
Suppose such a charge had been brought against 


| Jack! Mrs. Randolph’s heart almost stood still 


at the idea. 
Her greeting to the widow was more than | 
usually cordial and gentle. But Mrs. Scaife, see- 


sat down only long enough to rest herself. When 


with her. 
As they passed Colonel Randolph’s library 


bow, and said in his most impressive manner, ‘I 
hope, madam, you find yourself very well.” 





saying a word to me, to finish paying for Lone 
Point. 

“Tony is very quiet about his affairs, even 
with me, and although I wondered if he could 
save anything out of what he made, I didn’t like 
to ask him too often because it seemed to worry 
him. And now, he says, he 
was saving all the time, and 
made some money I didn’t 
know anything about, all to 
surprise me. It was a surprise 
to me, too—the best surprise I 
ever had in my life. He told 
me not to say anything about 
it.” 

Then she added, suddenly, 
“Oh, dear! _Please don’t tell 
Tony I said anything about it! 
He charged me not to be talk- 
ing about it, because he says I 
never can keep anything, and 
if it was known we had two 
hundred dollars in the house, 
we might be robbed.”’ 

If the sky had fallen, Mrs. 
Randolph and the Colonel could 
scarcely have been more horror- 
stricken at this revelation of 
sudden wealth on.Tony’s part. 
The Colonel, his tall figure 
shaking slightly, looked toward 
Mrs. Randolph, who turned 
and walked to the window. 

Fortunately, Mrs. Scaife, 
quite unsuspecting, and embar- 
rassed at her own temerity in 
addressing the imposing Col- 
onel Randolph, said a hurried 
good evening, and slipped out 
of the door. 

As it clanged after her, and 
the Colonel and Jack’s mother 
stood alone in the great, old- 
fashioned, darkening hall, there 
was a pause as they stood face 
to face. At last the Colonel 
spoke in an agitated voice. 

“It looks very black for Tony,” he said. 

The Colonel had scarcely got back to his 
library chair, and Mrs. Randolph seated herself 
on the opposite side of the hearth, when there 
was a knock at the door, and Tony himself en- 
tered. It was dusk outside, but the wood fire, 
lighted up by snapping ‘“‘lightwood knots,’’ made 
bright the whole of the shabby, comfortable 
room. 

Tony, after speaking to Mrs. Randolph, went 
up to the Colonel. 

“Colonel,” he said, “I met my mother just 
now, as I was coming across the field, and she 
told me what she had said to you about the two 
hundred dollars. I've got it, sir. I was bring- 
ing it to you when I met my mother. I got the 
last of it this morning.” 

There was a slight pause, as Tony fumbled in 
the breast pocket of his rusty jacket. 
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The Colonel and Mrs. Randolph looked at each | 


other. Had Tony been older, the fact of his pro- 


ducing the money so soon and so frankly would | 


have been a strong presumption of innocence; 
hut Tony was too young to be expert, and both 
Colonel Randolph and Mrs. Randolph remem- 
bered that inexperienced thieves do the most 
foolish and self-destructive things very often in 
disposing of their plunder. 

“Two hundred dollars is a large sum for a 
fisherman to save,’’ remarked the Colonel in a 
queer voice. 

“Yes, sir,’ said Tony, with a little laugh. 
“It’s taken mea long time, and I’ve done with- 
out Sunday clothes and a good many other 
things to get it together. But I had splendid 
luck last summer.” 

He took the roll of money out of his pocket. 
It was large, being chiefly in five and ten dollar 
notes. All at once the door opened again, and 
Edgar Mount and Jack walked in together. 

Edgar, who always took in instantly what was 
going on, saw the roll of money in Tony’s hand, 
and this was what he said: 

“I dare say that’s my two hundred dollars 
now.” Atthata pin might have been heard to 
drop. Tony was the first one to speak. 

‘‘What do you mean ?”’ he asked. 

‘I mean that I lost two hundred dollars out of | 
my pocket to-day, and I caught your hand in 
that pocket five minutes before I missed it.’’ 

The idea that he should be accused of being a | 
thief took some time to lodge in Tony’s brain. 

‘“Tony,’’ said Mrs. Randolph, “a terrible charge | 
has been brought against you. Nobody in this 
house will believe it, though, except on the most | 
positive proof. Edgar, what sort of notes was 
your money in?” 

“Oh, I don’t know exactly,” answered Edgar, 
carelessly. ‘Small notes—fives and tens, and 
perhaps a twenty.” 

Tony silently handed the roll of money to 
Mrs. Randolph, who, lighting’the lamp on the 
library-table, with trembling fingers examined it. 
The money was chiefly in fives and tens, and 
there were two twenties. 

“Can you identify this as your money, sir?” 
asked the Colonel of Edgar. 

“No, not positively. But I think it’s mine, and 
I know I wouldn’t want to be in Tony Scaife’s 
shoes now,”’ replied Edgar. 

“Give it to him, Tony!’’ burst out Jack, ina 
rage. ‘Let him have it. It'll burn his fingers 
every time he touches it.’’ 

“No, I shall not,’’ said Tony, stoutly, recover- | 
ing himself a little. ‘I worked for every dollar 
of this money, and even if I had a million, I 
wouldn't give it to him, and give up my good 
name with it.”’ 

Tony told clearly how he got the money; but 
most of the men from whom he obtained it were 
masters of fishing schooners, who had gone away, 
no one knew where. 

The old Colonel cleared his throat to speak. 
Edgar threw himself into a chair to listen. Tony 
folded his arms, and stood as if he were about to 
receive sentence of death. Jack came up and 
threw one arm around Tony’s neck. 

“The case is a very unfortunate one. The 
money has not been identified, but there are cir- 
cumstances—circumstances connected with it —’’ 

Tony turned around and faced them. 

“Do any of you,”’ he said, in a hard, unnatural 
voice, “Do any of you, who have all been so 
kind to me, believe that I am a thief ?’’ 

“I don’t, Tony,” said Mrs. Randolph, going | 
up to him. “It is dreadful as it stands, but I 
haven't lost my faith in you, and I shall not lose 
it unless the money is really identified.” 

“Do you believe it, sir?”’ asked Tony, turning 
to the Colonel. 

“IT am in doubt,’”’ said the Colonel, “but I 
incline to the belief that your honesty can be 
proved. It is unfortunate that the men who paid 
you the money should have disappeared.”’ 

At this Tony shook Jack’s arm off. 

‘“‘Jack,’’ said he, ‘you believe in me—I know 
you do! But we can’t have anything more to do 
with each other until this is cleared up. Don’t 
think it can’t be cleared up, and the time will 
come when you and I will be just as we have been 
every day since we had the fight. Good-by!”’ 

Tony, with a white, miserable face, went out | 
of the house. | 

It was two or three minutes before Jack recov- 
ered his self-possession .enough to rush after | 
Tony. Tony had made good use of his time, as | 
when Jack dashed out of the hall door he was 
nowhere to be seen. The moon had risen, and its 
white light flooded the flat, peaceful landscape. 

Jack ran across the stubble fields toward the 
little cottage at Lone Point. When he was half- 
way there, he saw a figure lying face down on 
the ground. It was Tony, sobbing as if his heart 
would break. 

He recognized Jack’s quick step over the frosty 
stubble, and sat up on the ground. He continued 
to sob, although his eyes wer® quite tearless. 

“Tony,” said Jack, throwing his arms around 
him, ‘‘don’t you mind it, dear old Tony !” 

For the first time, Jack seemed stronger than 
Tony in will and resolution. He clung to Jack, 
and then the tears came. 

“Don't tell my mother—it will kill her!’’ was 
all he could say. 

The two boys sat there talking, Tony becom- 
ing composed, for an hour, until the moon was 
quite high. Then, with a last embrace, and a} 
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‘Remember, Jack, every word I’ve told you,” 
| they separated. 

When Tony reached home, his mother noticed 
that he looked strange, but Tony did not tell her 
what was the matter. She supposed that he had 
been parting with Jack. He went to bed soon. 

Jack was back at Marrowbone in time for sup- 
per. Nobody asked him where he had been, and 
he ate his supper in silence. 

Afterward Edgar Mount, as usual, went to the 
cold drawing-room, where, by the light of a soli- 
tary lamp, he played and sang at the piano. 
Jack, sitting opposite his grandfather, while his 
mother, looking pale and disturbed, sat between 
them, said, after a while: 

“Grandfather, did you ever see anybody so 
cool about taking one’s character away as Edgar 
was? He never quivered while he was doing it.” 

“T never saw anybody’s character taken away 
before,’’ interrupted Mrs. Randolph, while the 
Colonel was cogitating a reply, ‘‘but I must say 
it gave me a bad impression of Edgar to see how 
readily he believed that Tony was guilty.” 

“J shall be glad, my dear boy when Edgar 
Mount’s visit comes to a conclusion,” was the 
Colonel’s diplomatic answer to Jack’s question. 

Mo.uiy E.LLiot SEAWELL. 
(To be continued.) 
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FORGIVE AND FORGET. 


Stir not the ashes of the past, 

Instil not hate with passion’s pen. 
Forgiveness is the nobler part ; 

Teach “peace on earth, good-will to men.” 


—Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle. 
+e 


For the Companion. 


THE NECKTIE PARTY. 


One Saturday afternoon in October four Swale- 
ville boys stood on the Willamette River bridge in 
earnest conversation. These boys represented, at 
least in their own estimation, the aristocracy of 
Swaleville. 

The eldest, a boy of seventeen, was Percy Drake, 
whose father kept the Drake Hotel, and was a man 
of consequence. Ben Tyndal’s father had a gen- 
eral merchandise store adjoining the hotel. Har- 
vey Ballard was the editor’sson. Butthe crowning 
aristocrat of them all was Clinton McKinsey, a 
new-comer in Swaleville. 

It was his father who had mysteriously arrived 


| in the town, as mysteriously purchased the worth- 


less farm of a shiftless farmer named Pete Morley 
near by, and afterward laid it out in building lots, 
calling it “McKinsey’s addition to Swaleville.” 

It had afterward turned out that he had got wind 
of and anticipated the building of a railroad to 
Swaleville, and his timely purchase made him a 
person of importance. 

In the business development of the place which 
followed the news of the coming of the railroad, 
the improvement and embellishment of the 
“church-house,” which served asa place of worship 
and general assembly for all the religious denom- 
inations, might have been neglected if the ladies 
had not taken it in hand. They began a series of 
fairs and festivals to raise money to paint and re- 
furnish the unsightly building. 

Swaleville had never known such a round of 
gaiety as it had now. At first the people gave lib- 
erally, but when all the new and taking things in 
the way of entertainment seemed exhausted, the 
“two-bit pieces” came reluctantly. 

At this discouraging juncture Miss Carlisle, the 
popular village schoolmistress, offered to help the 
ladies get up a “Necktie Social.” It was arranged 
that each lady who attended should bring a lunch 
for two, and enclose in it a duplicate of the tie 
which she wore. 

These lunches, put up in fancy baskets or attrac- 
tive parcels of some sort, were to be sold by auc- 
tion to the gentlemen. Each purchaser was then 
to share his lunch with the lady whose duplicate tie 
came into his possession. 

The ladies advertised the affair at once, and the 
flagging interest of the people in the reconstruction 
of the church-house revived. 

It was not only new, but it was Miss Carlisle’s 
plan. That counted for much. 

The boys on the bridge were talking of this 
party. 

“Yes, of course we’ll go,” said Ben Tyndal, 
“only I hope the bidding won’t run high. I don’t 
want to make a very big hole in my bicycle 
money.” 

“I'll risk that,” said Harvey. ‘Father says folks 
are desperately close with their money. Every one 
wants to pay subscriptions to the Informer in stove- 
wood or apples.” 

“If I could find out which was Miss Carlisle’s 
lunch, I’d pay five dollars before I’d let any one 
else get it,” said Clinton McKinsey. 

“So would I,” said Percy Drake. “It would be 
money in their pockets to let the cat out of the bag 
about her basket some way. There’d be some 
lively bidding if ’twas known.” 

“That’s the trouble with this sort of thing. No- 
body knows, and everybody goes—all the riffraff. 
Fancy a fellow’s having to lunch with one of the 
Glass girls, for instance! It takes one’s appetite to 
think of it.” 

Clinton’s nose went up in air. 

“Or, worse still, with Betty Morley!” 

A chorus of laughter followed this suggestion. 
Betty was the very unattractive and very uncul- 
tured daughter of the worthless Pete Morley. 

“Oh, she won’t be there,” said one. 

“I’m not so sure of it. If she gets it through her 
head what it’s to be like, and could make a raise of 
corn-bread and bacon enough for a lunch, I think 
she’d go.” 

“She might stew one of those big pumpkins in 
her father’s late corn-field. They reserved the 
crop when father bought the place,” said Clinton 
McKinsey. 


| even though he is clad in overalls? 





| is to be kept secret; but we’re going to guess. If 
| it’s like her, it will be the prettiest one there. 





“Hello!” cried Ben. “Here comes Mark Grannis. 
Wonder if he’s going, too?” 

“With Betty?” 

“In his overalls?” 

“I say, boys,” said Percy, hurriedly, and lower- 
ing his voice, “I’ve an idea for a regular lark! 
It’s about Mark and Betty, and the pumpkin comes 
in. You keep still, or else fall in with what I say, 
when he comes along. I’ll explain afterward.’’ 

“All right!” 

Mark Grannis’s father was hostler and man-of- 
all-work at the Drake Hotel. His mother took in 
washing. Mark’s social standing was decidedly 
| low; but he led his class in school, and the “upper 
| ten” were a little jealous of the kindness which 
Miss Carlisle always showed him. What teacher 
| fails to appreciate a bright and earnest scholar, 





“Hello, Mark! Going to the necktie party?” 

Mark shook his head, and was passing on when 
Percy called out: 

“What’s your hurry, old boy? Can’t you take 
time to be sociable once ina while? Because you 
beat us all at school, you needn’t put on airs out- 
side, eh?” 

Mark had an uneasy suspicion that Percy was 
making fun of him. Still, in spite of misgivings, 
the unusual tone of comradeship warmed his heart. 

“Why not go?” asked Percy. 

“Oh, I don’t know. | I guess I don’t want to.” 

“Come now, there’s no use of a smart fellow like 
you making a hermit of himself. All the other 
fellows are going.” 

“Come now, say you'll go—just to please us!” 
said Ben. “We’re going to try for Miss Carlisle’s 
basket, and the lucky fellow has to stand treat. 
We shall not know her basket, of course. All that 


Understand?” 

Mark nodded, and a sudden light came into his 
eyes. To him Miss Carlisle was almost an angel. 
The thought of her wakened all the manhood in his 
breast. 

“See here, boys,” he said, bravely, ‘“‘what’s the 
use of my pretending to you thisway? You know 
as well as 1 do why I can’t go. I haven’t money 
to buy anybody’s lunch. Besides, my clothes 
aren’t fit.” 

“Pshaw! Lots of the fellows will wear just their 
every-day clothes, and maybe you can earn two 
bits between now and Thursday.” 

“If 1 can, I’ll go!” 

“Sure?” 

“Yes, sure. I’ve got two bits now, but I wouldn’t 
like to go to a place like that with less than four 
bits.” 

“Give us your hand on it.” 

Mark went on his way in a strange tumult of 
feeling. What did it mean? Perhaps the boys 
were not so bad at heart as he had thought. | 

“Now tell us what you’re up to, Percy,” said Ben, 
as soon as Mark was out of hearing. 

“What Clint said about the pumpkin made me | 
think of it. You know how the boys bother Mark 
about Betty? He’s sensitive to ridicule, and if | 
you want to make him angry, ask him about his 
friend Betty. Now I mean to get Betty to go and | 
take a raw pumpkin for her lunch, and we’!l fix it 
so Mark will bid it off and get her tie.” 

“Will she do it?” 

“I'll make the thing work some way. You'll 
see.” 

Before the boys left the bridge the details of the 
plot were carefully planned, and they parted in 
high glee. 

As the last boy vanished from sight, there was a 
rustling in a thick clump of willows that grew on 
the river-bank close by the bridge, and Miss Car. 
lisle, with botany-case in hand and a queer smile | 
on her face, stepped out from their leafy cover, 
and walked quickly up the bank. 

So mysterious were the preparations that went 
on the next week that one would almost think 
Christmas was at hand. Each lady wanted to out- 
do her neighbor in the tasteful arrangement of her 
lunch, and at the same time keep her secret. 

The boys’ plot throve well. Betty, through 
Clinton’s skilful diplomacy, was induced to go to 
the festival and send a pumpkin for her “lunch.” 

As good luck would have it, Miss Carlisle gave 
Mark an errand to do for her in the country, for 
which she paid him a half-dollar. It might have 
been pure accident that she paid him the money in 
the presence of Percy Drake. 

Another apparent accident happened. She made 
so elaborate a basket for her lunch that she was | 
obliged to take it to school to work on at recess | 
when the pupils were out. Once, on hearing foot- 
steps, she slipped it qyickly in her desk without 
covering it. 

A short time afterward, she sent Clinton McKin- 
sey to her desk to get a book. He had the lid half. 
raised when she stepped forward to intercept him. | 
It was too late! He had seen the basket, and | 
noted the necktie of fringed white silk which lay 
upon it. 

There was no danger that Clinton would not 
keep the secret. He even went so far in his self- 
c it, as to pect that she wished that he 
should know which was her lunch! 

The eventful evening arrived. The church-house 
was filled to its utmost capacity. The boy con- 
spirators sat on a front seat with their unsuspect- 
ing victim, Mark Grannis, in the midst. His eyes 
sparkled, and his cheeks glowed with excitement, 
for the four boys seemed bent on nothing else 
than making him have a good time. 

Such unwonted comradeship was intoxicating to 
him. He forgot all about his darned and thread. 
bare best suit—especially after Miss Carlisle came 
in, and smiling brightly at the group of boys, took 
a seat facing them, in the “amen corner.” 

She wore a dress of dark blue, on which a white 
silk tie showed very plainly. There were white 
chrysanthemums in her belt, and her hair glistened 
in the lamplight like waves of gold—at least, so 
Mark thought. ‘s 

He even forgot to be annoyed when Ben Tyndal 
nudged him significantly as Betty Morley came in. 
Betty was never abashed by acrowd, and elbowed 
her way to the front, until she had found a seat as 








| 


| the necktie!” whispered Clinton. 





near as possible to Miss Carlisle. 


Betty wore a dress of gaily flowered red print, 
upon the breast of which was pinned an enormous 
tie of green cambric. 

Miss Carlisle smiled upon her also, and Betty 
grinned broadly. Miss Carlisle had paid hera call 
that afternoon, and the honor of it was fresh in 
Betty’s mind. 

Soon the bidding began. Baskets, large and 
small, fancy boxes and ornamental bags went off 
in rapid succession. As yet nothing had sold for 
less than “four bits,” or half a dollar, and several 
had even brought a dollar. The ladies were 
elated. 

When the silk-lined Japanese basket which Clin- 
ton had seen in Miss Carlisle’s desk was put up, 
that young man, without the least caution, started 
the bid at one dollar. 

There was a little stir in the audience. It was 
the highest starting bid yet made. 

“One—twenty-five.”’ “One—fifty.” “Two dol- 
lars,” came in rapid succession. “It is the school- 
teacher’s,’”’ the whisper had gone around. 

At last, with flushed cheeks and a triumphant 
glance at Miss Carlisle, Clinton McKinsey laid a 
five-dollar gold-piece on the auctioneer’s table, and 
bore away the prize. 

“Are you sure it’s hers?” whispered Percy, as 
Clinton resumed his seat and rested the costly 
treasure on his knees. 

Clinton nodded. “I know it,” he said. 

“Well, it’s about time for us to be taking in some- 
thing. Let’s try for the next; what do you say, 
Mark?” said Percy. 

He saw the auctioneer’s hand upon a brown 
paper bundle tied with red tape. The red tape 
had been supplied to Betty Morley for the pur- 
pose. 

“Now, gentlemen,” said the auctioneer, “don’t 
be afraid to bid on this because there’s so much 
red tape about it. Appearances are sometimes 
deceitful; and judging by its weight, I should say 
there was enough in it to feed the heaviest two 
people in the room. What do yousay, Joe Gump? 
What’ll you give?” 

Joe Gump was six feet two, and weighed about 
two hundred and fifty pounds. 

“A nickel,” responded Joe, good-naturedly. 

“Ten cents!” called Percy Drake. 

“Fifteen!” said Ben Tyndal. 

Clinton nudged Mark. 

“Go in for it,” he said. “I happen to know some- 
thing about that parcel, and if I had not been after 
this, I’d take it in, sure. It’s going cheap, too. 
Folks seem afraid of it because ’tisn’t fancy—more 
fools they. Look here, boys, not so fast! Give 
Mark a chance.” 

Harvey Ballard had just offered twenty cents. 

“Two bits!” said Mark, half-frightened at his 
own voice. There was no opposing bid! 

The boys in the plot were squeezing their lips 
together hard in their effort to suppress their 
laughter. Mark had fallen into the plot more 
readily than they expected. 

As Mark took the clumsy parcel in his hands, the 
tape slipped, and one corner of the stiff paper fell 
away, disclosing to the curious crowd a yellow 
pumpkin reposing on a tin platter bordered with 
parsley leaves! 

Mark turned deadly pale. It was a cruel hoax, 
planned by those boys, whom he had been silly 
enough to trust. He had a mad impulse to turn 
and hurl the pumpkin at their heads; but Miss 
Carlisle was looking at him. 

The color surged back to his face, and tearing 
the wrapper entirely away, he strode back to his 
seat, holding aloft his yellow prize with a forced 
laugh. 

“He takes it pretty easily; but wait till he finds 

“The necktie!” shouted some one from the 
crowd. 

“Yes, the necktie! Show us who likes raw 
pumpkin.” 

Miss Carlisle left her seat and came toward 
them. The crowd fell back a little. She did not 
speak to Mark, but stood near. It was enough. 
It kept up his fast-failing courage. 

Mark raised the pumpkin from the plate. No tie 
was there. 

Percy and his companions began to feel uneasy. 
Had Betty been too stupid to put her necktie into 
the parcel? 

“Hello, Mark! your pumpkin’s cracked clean 
across,” said some one. 

Mark looked. It was notacrack, butacut. A 
piece had been taken from the top to form a lid, 
and so nicely adjusted as not readily to be seen. 
He took hold of the stem and lifted the cover. 

A shout went up from the crowd. The pumpkin 
had been hollowed out, lined with tissue paper and 
packed full of lunch; and on the very top, resting 
on a folded Japanese napkin, lay a dainty necktie 
of fringed white silk! 

“The school-teacher!”” ‘The school-teacher!” 

The crowd took up the cry, and sent it echoing 
about the room. 

“Three cheers for Mark Grannis!” were called 
for. The cheers were given with a will. 

None but Clinton’s fellow-conspirators saw how 
pale he turned when Miss Carlisle’s tie was foun 
in the pumpkin, so absorbed was every one in 
Mark’s unexpected turn of fortune. Yes—one 
other saw it, and saw the look of rage that crossed 
his face, and the consternation of his companions 
when Betty Morley’s green cambric duplicate bow 
was found inside his costly purchase. Miss Car 
lisle saw, and stood close by his side when he cast 
the green tie to the floor, saying, “1’ll never do it, 
never! I’m going home!” 

“Gentlemen don’t break their bargains,” she 
said, quietly. “Every gentleman who purchased 
here to-night, accepted, in so doing, the conditions 
of the sale. Take my advice, Clinton, and make 
the best of what you think a poor bargain.” 

She moved away to join Mark, and help him 
unpack the pumpkin. 

It was a goodly store that this homely fruit 
yielded: Delicate sandwiches tied with blue rib 
bon, slices of cake, oranges, bananas and luscious 
grapes. Mark sat like one in a beautiful dream, 
listening to Miss Carlisle’s cheery talk, and feeling 
sorry from the bottom of his heart for poor Clinton, 
who, in an obscure corner, was laying slices of 
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corned beef, gingerbread and pumpkin-pie before | 
the delighted Betty, but tasting nothing himself. | 
In the very bottom of his basket Clinton found a | 
card, upon which was written, in a hand well- | 
known to Swaleville youth: | 
“The best laid schemes o’ mice and men gang aft | 


a-gley.” ELLA BEECHER GITTINGS. 


~ 
<~or 





ITS MISSION. 


The filmy wing that wafts the seed | 
Upon the careless wind to earth, | 

Of its short life has only need 
To find the germ fit place for birth. | 
—F. W. Bourdilion. | 


—_——__ +> 





| 
For the Companion. 


AT A CALIFORNIA SHEEP-RANCH. 
In Three Parts.—Part III. 


Waylaid by a Mountain-Lion. 


Eagles, bears and mountain-lions are a great! 
pest to California sheepmen in certain districts, | 
and. cause large losses every year. On the ranges | 
of the coast mountains, where bands of sheep are 
moving over a considerable territory, they are not | 
corralled at night, but merely “bunched,” in as 
secure a position as possible, near the shepherd’s 
camping-place. 

Six sheep were lost out of the band which Bill 
Hughes was herding somewhat later than the time | 
when Ham-fat and Jim tapped the bee-tree. There 
was now a moon, and for three nights we took 
turns in watching for the thief. 

On the third night Bill succeeded in shooting a| 
small female mountain-lion, which was doubtless | 
the transgressor, for no further trouble was expe- | 
rienced while we were at that camp. 

But about a fortnight later, when we had moved | 
the band to another part of the range, some three | 
miles to the northward, we had a more exciting 
experience. 

The boys had been home to the ranch fora week, 
and rejoined us for a second visit. Ham-fat then 
discovered that an old pistol, which he prized | 
highly, had been left behind. He must have the 
pistol at any cost, so, mounting old Nig, he set off 
at about three o’clock one afternoon to get it. 

Wesaw no more of him until dusk. About seven 
o’clock the mule’s hoofs were heard clattering on 
the stones down the trail, and a moment afterward 
we saw Ham-fat riding rapidly toward the camp. 

“He’s scared!” exclaimed Jim, eagerly. 

“Keep quiet,” said Bill. ‘“Let’s hear what he’ll 
say. Don’t let him know that we think he is fright- 
ened.” 

Up dashed Ham-fat to the very door of the hut; 
but we appeared to be busy with our affairs, and 
paid no attention to him. He was bareheaded, 
and looked wild as he slid off old Nig’s back; but 
not a word was said, and after glancing first at 
one, then the other of us, as we moved around 
with our backs toward him, he coolly proceeded to 
take off the saddle. 

Supper was ready. As we sat down, Bill re- 
marked, in a fault-finding way, “Seems to me, 
Ham-fat, that you’ve got to riding that mule pretty 
hard lately!” 

Ham-fat could contain himself no longer. 


| He will not come back till he’s eaten up his sheep; 


| also a trap and some - 


| for a week. But one ‘ 


line’ that held the 

Fan came into the branch down. 
| shack, whining and The boys had a wide, 
growling in a peculiar manner. Bill immediately | practical knowledge of jerk-ups, and planned the 


| bunks. 


That the animal was a mountain-lion was ren- | of them in “jerk-ups,” or slip-nooses of strong | 


dered probable by the appearance of one of these | twine, attached to spring-poles and placed skil- | 
destructive creatures the second night afterward. | fully about their burrows. | 
We heard a disturbance among the sheep, a little | “I tell you what,” continued Ham-fat, “I believe 
before midnight. Bill ran out, but as it was very | thatif a ‘jerk-up’ could be rigged, strong enough, 
dark, he could see nothing. After firing his Win- | a lion could be caught the same way.” 
chester he came back to the hut. Bill laughed incredulously. “I guess if we wait | 
Next morning we found one dead sheep and a| for you to catch that lion with a ‘jerk-up,’”’ said he, | 
trail, marked with blood-stains, showing where | ‘we shall wait till he gets every sheep in this 
another had been carried off. The lion had stolen | band.” . 
upon the sheep and, after throttling one and taking | “Well, I guess we could catch him that way as 
its blood, had seized another and decamped, prob- | soon as you can catch him in your trap, or poison | 
ably frightened by the report of the gun. him, or shoot him, either!” cried Ham-fat, warmly. 
“This is a pretty impudent old brute,” Bill re- “The idea of getting a lion to stick his head 
marked to me, as we looked about next morning. | through a slip-noose!”’ exclaimed Bill, contemptu- 
ously. 
but he will be back then. The nights are too dark | “The way I’d do,” argued Ham-fat, ‘“‘would be to 
now to watch and shoot him. I’m going down to | rig a kind of a brush pen out in the woods, with a 
the ranch to get the dogs.” | hole leading into it on one side, and put a live | 
He made the trip that afternoon and brought up | sheep init. Then I’d take a good strong lariat, and | 
an old half-breed mastiff, named Fan, and her full- | fix a noose around the hole and tie the other end to | 
grown pup, Tige, and a stiff tree-branch, bent | 
down so as to give a 
great jerk when ’twas 
sprung.” 
Jim, who was also in 
favor of a “jerk-up,” 
argued that a coarse 
net of dark-colored 
twine could be rigged 
over the hole and at- 
tached to a line, lead- 
ing to the “fid” that 
sprung the tree-branch 
so that when the lion 
leaped in to seize the 
sheep he could not 
miss pulling the fid 
out of the loop of the 








strychnine. The herd- 
ers make a very lib- 
eral use of poison in 
clearing the country 
of lions and wild-cats. 

The trap was set that 
night, and baited with 
a part of the dead 
sheep; and other parts 
of it were poisoned 
and laid about. 

Nothing further was MS 
heard from Ham-fat’s \, 
lion, as we called it, 4 


/ 





night, shortly after we Yj> 5 Ad yy | 
had fallen asleep, old {th wih Poa 
\ Wt ye 


sat up. 

“There’s either a lion or a bear prowling about,” | 
he said to me in a low tone. “Fan never whines 
like that for small game.” 


device with great cunning. 

Bill still pooh-poohed the whole plan. I had no 
faith in it, but as the boys were very much in ear- 
nest, and as there was nothing of much interest to 

We were camped at that time on a little level | occupy the day, I decided to help them set up their 
bench of the mountain, under a bunch of live-oaks; | trap. It was worth all my pains, even if we caught 
and the sheep were gathered every night in a | nothing whatever, to witness the zeal and boister- 
small open, not more than fifty yards from our | ous eagerness with which they embarked in the 

| scheme. 

Having selected a place under a large oak, on 
the border of the forest, in the direction from 
which the lion was thought to have approached the 
camp, we constructed of stakes a pen about six 
feet square, and covered it with brush to disguise 
it, so that it would appear like a little thicket. The 
hole leading into it and other details of the jerk-up 
were managed as Ham-fat and Jim had planned. 

Bending down a branch of the oak to furnish 
motive power for the jerk-up proved the most 
laborious part of the undertaking. The united 
weight of all three of us, hauling down together, 
barely sufficed to bend it. Three times it broke 
away from the anchorage which we gave it. 


The dogs continued to sniff the air, growling ina 
remonstrant undertone. Old Fan finally became | 
so restless that Bill could hardly hold her by the | 
collar. The sheep, too, began to get up out of their 
beds, and huddle closer to our camp. 

“Now’s the time,’’ muttered Bill. 
Fan!” 

Both dogs dashed out, barking savagely. 

Jim and Ham-fat, wrapped in the sound sleep of | 
boyhood, did not wake; but Bill and I, leaping | 
from our bunks, hastily donned our clothes, ex- 
pecting after a few minutes’ chase to hear Fan’s 
baying announce that she had treed the animal. 

But instead of that welcome baying, so thrilling | 
and unmistakable to one who has once heard it,| To adjust the “fid” of the check-line also proved 
there was borne to our ears a succession of spite- | a very nice task. We spent almost all day in ex- 
ful snarls and yelps, which made it plain that the | perimenting and devising new details for spring- 


“Sic ’em, 


| teeth. 
| would droop the long, supple body again, while the 


hole and seize the sheep, when like a flash the bent 
branch had sprung upward, and the tightening 
noose had caught the animal just forward of the 
hips. The recoil of the branch had been powerful 
enough to swing the beast into the air; and there 


| he dangled, at least eight feet.clear of any footing. 


1 never saw such a picture of ungovernable fury 
as this beast presented. He swung about like a 
pendulum, clawing the air, biting, snarling and 
spitting, while his eyes glared at us like balls of 
fire. 

Every few moments he would double up his 


| body, reach upward, grasp the riata line above him 


with his forepaws, and try to bite it in two with his 
When this task proved hopeless, down 


brute gave vent to that ear-splitting, despairing 


| scream, which no other animal is capable of utter 


ing. 

Somewhat awed by the savage spectacle, Jimand 
Ham-fat kept in the rear and said very little. There 
was danger that the animal would bite off the 
line. Telling Bill to throw as much light as possi- 
ble from the lantern upon him, I waited until he 
had ceased his struggles for an instant, and then 
sent a bullet through his head. 

When the animal was fully dead, we cut him 
down and removed the hide. 

With the sudden cessation of those frightful 
screams, Ham-fat and Jim had recovered their 
self-possession, and on our way back to the camp, 
they executed several war-dances around Bill, 
poking his ribs and asking him what he thought of 
their plan now. 

“°Twas just chance,” Bill maintained, stoutly. 
“You couldn’t catch a lion that way again in a 
hundred years.” 

Ham-fat declared that it was the same lion which 
had attempted to waylay him on the trail, and very 
likely it was. 

From tip to tip, as hunters say, this lion, or rather 
panther, measured over eight feet, and must rank 
as a large specimen of his species. His recent 
diet of fresh mutton had put him in fine, glossy 
condition; and I was glad to conclude a bargain 
with Ham-fat and Jim to secure the skin as a 
memento of my sojourn at Dave Hughes’s saeep 
ranch. MYRON B. GIBSON. 

The End. 


ae EO ——————— 


SUNG FOR ME. 


Wild bird, the song was pow 4 sung, 
With tender pauses in each line, 

And though ’twas trilled by thy sweet tongue 
The King knew that the words were mine. 


Baltimore Telegram. —Paul Rivers. 
——_—+or-— —_ 
For the Companion. 


A JOLLY RED-HEAD. 


One of the most interesting birds of my acquaint- 
ance is the red-headed woodpecker. In Ohio he is 
the most abundant species of the woodpecker 
family, the flicker coming next in point of num 
bers. You may see him almost everywhere; in 





animal, instead of taking to a tree, had turned and | ing the snare. About forty feet of one of Bill’s 

given battle. | lariats of green hide was used as a noose for the 
We stole out in the direction of the sounds with | jerk-up. 

our guns, but had not gone far before sharp howls | 


the city as well as in the country; in the lowlands 
| and meadows, if there are a few trees, as well as 
| in the uplands; in the open spaces and in the dense 
| woods, and wherever found, he is the same jolly, 





“I guess you would ride if you had a big moun- 
tain-lion after you!” he exclaimed. 

“Did you see a lion?” I asked. 

“Yes, 1 did, and I tell you he is a big one, too!” 
replied the lad, with truthfulness in every tone of 


of the encounter. 

“It’s either a bear or a big he-lion,” said Bill, 
confidently. “If it was anything else, Fan would 
certainly have run it up a tree.” 

. Before we reached the 
scene of combat, the out- 
cries suddenly ceased; and 





met both dogs. 

Poor Fan was on three 
legs. She was covered with 
bleeding scratches, and a 
raking blow, apparently 
from a wide-taloned paw, 


off, one of her shoulders. 
Tige had been less bold 
in his attack, and though 
scratched, was not much 
hurt. 

We knew it would be use- 
less to look for the lion fur- 
ther that night, and returned 
to camp. 

Next night the lion came 
back. We had bound up 
Fan’s wounds as well as we 
could, but she could scarce- 
ly crawl about; and Tige 
was too young and timid to 
venture out alone. The 
movements of the sheep re- 
vealed those of the lion; but 
it was too dark to see him. 
Near morning, when we 
had fallen sound asleep, the 
brute came back,stampeded 
his voice. “None of your little mangy she-lions!” | the sheep and succeeded in killing three, one of 
he added, with a glance of contempt at Bill. | which, as before, was carried off. 

“Where did you see him?” I asked. | Portions of the dead sheep were again treated 

“You know that hollow way down the trail, | with strychnine, and the trap set in another place 
Where that old red-wood stub stands? Well, ’twas | with fresh bait; but our troublesome neighbor 
there. I was coming along, walking old Nig and | apparently had no liking for anything but living 
Whistling, when I heard the brush snap, and right prey. 
there, just back of that old stub, in the weeds, was| The boys, who were much disgusted at having 
a big mountain-lion creeping out, wiggling his tail | been left to sleep the first night, were awake this 
and getting ready to jump on me. time. They took an enthusiastic interest in all our 

“TI tell you he was as long as a fence-rail, and he | 





| the success of their snare, I could not but admire | 


a few steps farther on we | 


After supper, a sheep was caught and led out to | companionable fellow. I suppose every boy knows 


set at the entrance, and all was carefully covered 
around with leafy twigs. Little as I believed in 


the painstaking skill which Jim and Ham-fat ex- 
pended upon it. 


We left the sheep in the pen and went back to | 


camp. Several times during the evening we heard 


| the poor creature, thus separated from the others, 
| bleating for its mates. 


had torn nearly all the flesh | 


“Good!” Jim would exclaim every time we 
heard it begin afresh. ‘“ That’ll 
fellow.” 

No lion came that night, nor the next. Bill 
laughed. ‘“You’ll find that a mountain lion anda 
sewellel are two different animals,’ he remarked. 
“You cannot get a lion into any such silly trap as 
that.” 

The boys did not say much, but they punctually 
let the decoy sheep out each morning and led up 
another at dusk. 

It was either the third or the fourth evening 
after the snare was set, that just as we were turn- 
ing into our bunks we heard a yell. Old Fan, who 
was now a little better of her wounds, started up 
with a low, gruff bark, and Ham-fat shouted, 
“We've got him!” 


the shack barefoot, and with very little clothing. 
Bill and I followed. Both dogs were now barking; 
but above their noise, there was plainly to be heard 


the direction of the jerk-up. 

“Come on! Come on! Get your guns!” shouted 
Ham-fat. 

I had no small trouble to get the excited boys 
back into the shack to draw on their shoes and 
jackets. We lighted a lantern, got the guns, and 
then, after shutting up the dogs, sallied out. 

The whole band of sheep, terrified by the yelling, 
were pressing closely about the shack. We had 
proceeded but a few rods when we met the decoy 


headlong back toward the band. 
creature ran blindly into us; and Jim seized it by 
the wool. 





saw him and made a spring, and then ran as fast | he had dreamed we caught the lion in a “jerk-up.” | screechings and yells were continuous. Heard in 


as his legs could carry him. | I was obliged to inquire how that was done. 
“Thad to hang on so tieht that I didn’t geta| “Why, the way Jim and I catch sewellels,” re- 
chance to look back till we had gone some way; | plied Ham-fat. Then, perceiving the utter igno- 
and then T saw the lion standing out on the trail, | rance in which I had grown up, touching such 
looking after us.” accomplishments, he went on to tell me that the 
Chere was little doubt that Ham-fat had been | sewellel is a kind of squirrel which resembles a 
Waylaid by some animal; though we made allow- | large rat; and that he and Jim had turned a pretty 
ance for the magnifying power of a boy’s eyes, | penny by trapping them for their skins, which 
uucer such circumstances, | they sell as fur, and that they had caught dozens 


the night, the cries were quite enough to make 
one’s blood run cold. 

| He was caught, no doubt; but how securely 
| caught was the question. With due regard to this 


| uncertainty, we approached with caution from the | 


| rear of the pen. 
Thrusting up the lantern on a forked stick, we 
were able to get a partial view over the top of the 
pen. Evidently the lion had attempted to enter the 





draw the old | 


In their excitement, he and Jim dashed out of | 


the sounds of a frightful snarling and yelling, in | 


sheep, which had broken loose, and was rushing | 
The frightened | 


There was little doubt that, by some fluke of | 
schemes for making way with the lion; and a few | good luck which sometimes attends the efforts of | end. 
would have jumped in a minute more, but old Nig | mornings later Ham-fat declared at breakfast that | plucky boys, we had ensnared the lion; for its wild | 


from the dogs told that they were getting the worst | the pen, to serve as live bait. After the sheep had | this bird, which, as Mr. Burroughs prettily says, 
| been bound inside the pen, the noose and net were | 


“festoons the woods” with red, white and blue- 
black. He may be readily identified by his crim- 
| son head and neck, making him look as if he had 
plunged up to his shoulders into a keg of red paint. 

Like all other woodpeckers, he is a hewer of 
timber, chiselling out a parlor—or rather, perhaps, 

a nursery—in a dead limb or tree-trunk, where he 

| rears his young and trains them in the way they 
| should go. I have known him to drill his nest in a 
fence-stake, while the telegraph poles along the 
railroad, although they must be hard and tough, 
often afford him a nesting-place, and it is amusing 
to see him bolt from his cavity whenever a train 
dashes along. . 

It is to be regretted that our bird has not a more 
musical voice, and yet his well-known g-r-r-u-k, 
g-r-r-u-k and g-u-r-r-l, g-u-r-r-l and kt-r-r, kt-r-r are 
by no means disagreeable, but are suggestive of the 
| good-nature and buoyancy of spirit that animate 

his bosom. If he is not much of a vocalist, he still 
seems to be a lover of music. 
| Listen to him as he plays a tune on that shell 
| bark hickory-tree, or beats his tattoo on the slate 
roof. He evidently engages in this exercise, in 
part at least, for the sake of the musical effect, 
else why should he drum on the roof, where no 
insects are to be found, or upon an old tin pan that 
| he has discovered out on the commons? 
| There has been some dispute as to how he pro- 
duces this quick succession of raps, several writers 
contending that he does it by rapidly striking to- 
gether his mandibles. This cannot be the true ex. 
| planation, for I have often watched him at his 
| rehearsals, and have always noticed that the sound 
| varies according to the object upon which he 
| hammers. 
| For instance, if it is a large hollow tree, the 
| sound is coarse and resonant, as one would expect. 
If he beats upon a piece of partly loosened bark, 
| his tune is sharp and penetrating. On a tin or 
slate roof the sound is precisely what it would be 
| if you or I should pound rapidly upon the same 
object with a similar instrument. But how can he 
beat so fast with his bill? Just as a drummer-boy 
deftly taps his snare-drum so Tapidly that you 
cannot count the strokes, and almost think that his 
drumsticks must be small boards rounded at the 


Of all the woodpeckers that I have studied, the 
| red-head is the most expert on the wing. Of course, 
| he follows the fashion of the family when he flies, 
going in a kind of gallop from one perch to an- 
| other. - But other woodpeckers seem to regard fly- 
| ing as a serious business, and are therefore on the 
wing only as much as is necessary to secure food 
and escape from their foes. 

Not so with our crimson-headed acrobat, who 
often performs the most amazing feats of scaling 
| in the air out of pure exuberance of spirits, He 
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must have some valve of escape for his rollick- | done, when he intended to drive the busy toiler . : ym ; . 
some nature. And so he frequently hurls himself | away, and occupy the nest himself? I have never | foundland matter is that in which the colony ap- | willing industry as well as the embellishment of 


out into the air as if shot from a cannon, per- | been able to come to a decision in the matter. 


forms some exploit, such as poising, whirling, | 
darting straight upward, and almost turning a | t 
somersault, and then circles gracefully back to | j 


From youth to old age our bird is a cunning, 
ricksy spirit. Ah! yes, there is the red-head, | 


unior—but his head is black instead of crimson ; | 


his upright floor of bark, crying exultingly, so that we may say without contradicting our- 





“G-r-r-e-e-l, g-r-r-e-e-1!” 
which being interpreted 
means, ‘*Wasn't that a clever trick ?”’ 

Often, it is true, he makes a dash for an insect, 
just as the wood-pewee or the great crested fly- 
catcher does; but I think that many of his feats 
are performed for pure love of frolic. 

I have watched a dozen or more of these birds 
engaging in their wing-exercises in a favorite 
woodland, which might have been called their 
gymnasium. They had selected a certain tree for 
a point of departure, and with loud chattering 
would dash away after one another, describe a 
graceful circle, and then plunge back into the 
tree. 

At times their cries seemed to be half-angry. 
Still, the whole performance seemed so jolly that 
it reminded me of a company of children playing 
‘base’ or “‘black-man.”” These birds certainly 
have some sense of humor, and enjoy a romp as 
much as the most playful schoolboys. 

One of their favorite pastimes is playing ‘‘hide- 
and-seek’’ about the trunks of trees. It is amus- 
ing to see two of them peep at each other a mo- 
ment around the bole of a tree, and then jerk 
their heads back, precisely as you have seen chil- 
dren do. Besides, they often play ‘‘catch’’ or 
“tag,” dashing pellmell after each other among 
the trees, until you wonder they do not dash 
themselves to atoms. 

A pair of bluebirds had a nest in a box near 
my house last spring. ‘They seemed to be greatly 
vexed by the presence of a red-head which was 
in the habit of coasting on the maples along the 
street. They would make a quick dash at him, 
but the “artful dodger’’ would slip dexterously 
around to the other side of the tree out of harm’s 
way. 

Sometimes, however, he would stand his ground, | 
and present his long spear of a bill to his ene- | 
mies as they flung themselves at him, and thus | 
keep them at a safe distance; for no bluebird | 
would care to impale himself on the end of a 
lance like that. 

Still the woodpecker would occasionally lose a | 
feather by failing to be quick enough to evade the | 
swift assaults of his enemies. I do not know 
whether he sometimes makes a raid on rence 
birds’ nests or not. I hope not; but I have no-| 
ticed that robins and bluebirds have a mortal | 
hatred of him, especially when he comes into the 
neighborhood of their nests. 

Speaking of bluebirds in connection with the 
red-head, reminds me of a curious freak of bird- | 
behavior that I observed one day in July. I was 
strolling along the banks of a small creek, when | 
I saw a male bluebird sitting on a limb of an | 
apple-tree, while only a few feet away, a red-head | 
was busy at work in a cavity of the trunk (which | 
he had evidently himself drilled), throwing out 
the chips at a lively rate, and at intervals peeping 
from the hole to see if the coast was clear. 

I drove both birds away, and then watched 
them at some distance. In a few minutes the 
bluebird was again at his post, while his compan- 
ion had gone back into the cavity to ply his trade | 
of carpentry as before. | 

What did it mean? Was the bluebird playing 
the rdle of sentinel for the red-head? Or was the 
woodpecker hewing out a home for the bluebird | 
by way of accommodation? Or was the bluebird 
only biding his time until the cavity shou!d be 








selves that he isa black- 
headed red-head. He isa 
quaint lad. I have seen him 
clinging to the feathers of the 
parent bird, as a child to his 
mother’s skirts, screaming for some- 
thing to eat. 

Even when Master Red-head has 
grown as large as his mother, he will often 
run after her and shriek for his dinner. But 
when his stomach is full of tidbits, he and his 
playmates have rare sport tobogganing (though 
they usually prefer to go uphill instead of down) 
on the trunks of trees, playing hide-and-seek, and 
flying race. LEANDER S. KEYSER. 


iQ 


FULFILMENT. 


The best is yet to be, 

The last of life, for which the first was made ; 

Our times are in his hand 

Who saith, “A whole I planned.” 

Youth shows but half; trust God, see all, nor be afraid. 
—Robert Browning. 
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AT THE BAR OF THE LORDS. 


We have explained quite recently the case of 
Newfoundland, and have described the uncom- 
fortable situation in which it finds itself by rea- 
son of the rights secured to the French by treaty, 
and of the restrictions imposed upon its own 
people by the same treaty. 

The peculiar position of the colony, suffering 
under what it regards as an intolerable grievance, 
and yet wholly unable to help itself, was the 
occasion of a highly picturesque scene in the 
British House of Lords one day in April. The 
colony had sent to London a delegation of its 
most prominent public men to endeavor to dis- 
suade Parliament from passing a bill introduced 
by Lord Knutsford, the Colonial Secretary, which 


the colonists of both parties regarded as highly | 


injurious to their interests. 


These delegates were permitted to appear at the | 


bar of the House of Peers while that body was in 
session, and to speak to the House and the coun- 
try in the name of the colony. There was a very 
distinguished company in attendance, including 
the Prince of Wales, and the scene was signifi- 


| cant and impressive. The delegates spoke, one | 


by one; they were heard attentively, and the 
impression they made was a good one. 

It cannot be said, at the time we write, whether 
or not their protest will be effectual ; but the event 
itself is interesting from two points of view. 


The appearance of the delegates before one of | 


the Houses of Parliament is a striking illustra- 
tion of what is known as the right of petition in 
its most remarkable form. It is a form not un- 
known to the parliamentary procedure of this 
country, although the similar right as exercised 
in the United States may not be generally recog- 
nized as corresponding to it. 

Delegates from Territories are allowed free 


access to the floor of the House of Representa- | 


tives, although they are not members of it, and 
have no vote; but they are permitted at any time, 
when they can get the floor, to discuss matters 
before the House, even when those matters do not 
concern directly the people of the Territories they 
represent. 

It is a privilege accorded to the Lord Mayor of 
London, by immemorial custom, to present peti- 
tions of the City of London to the House of 
Commons; and other petitioners have, from time 
to time, been admitted to the bar of the House, 
not to speak but tu lay their written requests on 
the table. 
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But the more interesting phase of the New-| common benefit, promoted good citizenship and 


sessing no power and not even a voice in the 
matter of its most important relations, those to 
other communities. 

Treaties which bind Newfoundland and every 
other colony are made by the British ministry, | 
and that ministry is virtually appointed by the | 
House of Commons, in which no colony has even 
a single representative. Canada, with four and a 
half million inhabitants, has not so much influ- 
ence in choosing those who are to direct the 
foreign policy by which Canada is to be governed, 
as have the people of some small English town. 

It is true that Canada does not at present find 
this situation an unpleasant one. She is entirely 
satisfied to pay for the privilege of her connection 
with England by allowing the home government 
to make treaties that control her. 

But it is human nature to be contented with 
such a condition of affairs only so long as ar- 
rangements thus made by another power do not 
harmfully limit the free action of a community. 
Newfoundland was contented until the French 
treaties, as interpreted by Frenchmen, began to 
bear hardly upon its industries. Its loyalty is 
now strained almost to the breaking point. And 
this will always happen, in any liberty-loving 
colony, so soon as it seems to the colonists that 
their interests are sacrificed for the benefit of the 
general government, in the choice of which they 
have no voice. 
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For the Companion. 
A-MAYING. 

Deep in the coignes of forest and wildwood, 
Under the shade of the wide-spreading trees— 
Oh the wild joy that is thrilling my pulses 
With rapturous swell to the summer’s low breeze ! 
Naiads and elfins to-day are here dancing, 
Satyrs and fauns and the nymphs are at play— 
Friends, do you know me? [once dwelt among you, 
Blithe, like the zephyrs, as boundless and gay. 
How my cheeks glow with this deep sense of pleasure, 
How my heart leaps with a passionate glee! 
Give Fad pod hands, for again I am with you, 
Vanished my sorrow—to-day I am free. 


NELLIE TALBOT KINKEAD. 


—————————— 


TOWN IMPROVEMENT. 


Among the social movements which have grown 
into a position of importance during the past ten 
years is what began as Village Improvement 
work. The movement has outgrown the com- 
paratively narrow field in which it started, and 

has become city improvement on the one hand, 

pew’ rural improvement on the other. Consider- 
| ing it, however, in its work in improving small 
towns, it has an influence quite beyond the mere 
effect upon the eye of the beautifying of the 
streets and surroundings of a place. 

Properly directed, it becomes an excellent 
means of keeping at home the young people of 
country towns and the region about them, and 
preventing them from drifting away to the cities, 
where they often find their ruin. 

The town, village, or rural Improvement Socie- 
ties generally begin their work by planting trees, 
and this is a good way to begin, for nothing is 
more “improving,’’ so far as it goes, than a good 
tree planted in the right place; but presently the 
society proceeds to other things. 

In many towns in this country the Improve- 
ment Societies have been the means of laying 
needed sidewalks and establishing better road- 
ways, and thus facilitating business in introduc- 
ing some sort of drainage, and making the town 
cleaner, healthier, safer and more comfortable to 
live in, and in greatly stimulating public spirit 
and general good-fellowship, and legitimately 
“advertising’’ the attractions of a place. 

The Village Improvement Societies are said to 
have received their inspiration from the Public 
Green Association of New Haven, Connecticut, 
which, about one bundred years ago, received 
| contributions of money, of goods and of work 
| from the citizens of New Haven, then a rural 
| town, to “‘grade the green and plantelms.’’ These 
| very elms have since gone far to make the town 
| attractive to residents and business men. 

More recently, in several towns in the older 
half of the country, the interest awakened by 
| Improvement Societies has led men who were 

born in the town, and who have become rich there 
| or elsewhere, to present libraries, halls, churches 
| and other desirable things to the town. 

The establishment of an Improvement Society 
is a simple thing. No money is absolutely re- 
| quired to set it going, though money sufficient for 

necessary purposes comes in various ways, from 
small membership fees, fairs, lectures and con- 
certs, and presently from individual subscrip- 
| tions. 
| A case of peculiar interest is related in connec- 
| tion with this improvement work. In a town 
| which had a large proportion of foreign-born res- 
idents, of diverse languages, engaged in quarry- 
ing and manufacturing, a society of this sort was 
organized, and the employers of labor were in- 
duced to “‘shut down” on a given day, on which 
owners and operatives joined in a great “im- 
provement bee.”” 

“Many hands made light work,” it is related, 
‘and all had a good time. From that day the 
people have all thought more of one another and 
more of their homes, which richly shared in these 
improvements, as did the sidewalks, roadsides 





| pears as a self-governing community, but as pos- | the town. 


Sometimes young people fall into a way of de- 
preciating their native town, especially if it is a 
country village, and of: saying, ‘‘This is a good 
place to emigrate from.’’ If their elders were to 
try to make their towns agreeable, sightly and 
progressive, is it not possible that their children 
would have quite another feeling ? 

If the older people are slow in organizing 
societies of the kind, it is quite practicable for the 
young people to take up the work and carry it 
forward, and they may derive much enjoyment 
from it while they also confer a public benefit. 
The work is being carried into the public 
schools, and finds fertile soil in them. A School- 
House Yard Improvement Society may not only 
result in a great deal of fun for the pupils of 
public schools, but extend its influence to take in 
a whole town and its vicinity. 


a 
AMBITIOUS GIRLS. 


A well-known literary man, who has the charge 
of a leading American newspaper, was asked 
lately whether he had gained through his position 
any new views of life in this country. His answer 
contains an important suggestion. 

He said, ‘For one thing, I have been surprised 
by the enormous number of young women who 
are trying to become independent by earning their 
own living. This is as it should be. But the least 
satisfactory feature connected with the fact is that 
the most of them despise the commonplace meth- 
ods of money-making, and try to earn it in some 
unusual, adventurous way. I constantly receive 
stories and essays written by young girls upon 
every subject but those which they understand. 
“Our publishing firm, since one woman reporter 
went round the world, have been importuned by 
girls asking to be sent to ‘write up’ the Pacific 
Islands, Iceland, and even Africa. Most of these 
adventurous young women come from farms or 
inland villages.” 

Here is an incident to serve as a companion pic 
ture to this sketch of the editor’s. 

Two women in New Jersey, hearing ten years 
ago that the butter made in certain dairies in the 
South of France brought very high prices in Lon- 
don, saved their wages until they had enough to 
go to the district where the butter was made, and 
learn the secret of the French dairies. 

They returned home, began with the manufac 
ture of a few pounds each week in their father’s 
house, and in two years were able to set their own 
price upon their butter in New York. 

We would not discourage the ambition of any of 
our girl friends who wish to earn their living, pro 
vided they consult, when choosing their occupa 
tion, their own ability and knowledge. 

If they are fitted by nature and study to be 
authors, artists, or even navigators, let them keep 
to their calling; but if not, why slight the homely, 
commonplace occupations which offer comfort, 
| shelter and success in the quiet ways of life? 
Superior butter commands a high profit in all of 
our cities. Many of our farmers’ daughters can 
make ordinary butter; very few can make superior 
butter. How many educated American women are 
trying to succeed in honest trade, as their French 
sisters have done? 

If circumstances require a woman to take upon 
her more of the world’s work than that which 
comes to her as daughter, wife and mother, let her 
do it and be honored in the doing. 

But let her remember that the baker who makes 
a good loaf of bread is more to be honored, and 
is of greater benefit to the world, than the artist 
who paints a poor picture. " 

| Let her choose to do only that which she can do 
best. 


—++or—_—__ 
FOUR-LEAVED CLOVERS. 


A carriage full of girls was passing at a com 
fortable pace along a country road when one of 
the occupants, leaning forward from the back seat 
and touching the driver, cried out, excitedly : 

“Oh stop! Stop! Let me get out! There's a 
four-leaved clover!” 

The young lady who was driving stopped the 
horse, and followed with her eyes the rapid mo 
tions of her companion, who had leaped out anid 
was scrambling up a bank by the roadside. It was 
covered by a thick mat of clover, but the seeker, 
without a moment’s hesitation, laid her hand upon 
the stem she wanted, broke it off and returned to 
the carriage. 

It was indeed a four-leaved clover, large ani 
perfect, each leaflet prettily marked with a whitish 
V, and the extra one scarcely smaller than the 
others. She was immediately overwhelmed with 
questions and exclamations of astonishment. 
“How had she been able to see it in passing, su! 
rounded as it was by a thousand other leaves so 
nearly resembling it?” everybody wished to know. 

“Why, I couldn’t help seeing it,” was the laugh- 
ing answer; “it stood right up and nodded at me!” 

But the other girls did not think the mystery 
lessened by this answer. They had been looking 
in the same direction, and they had not seen it nod 
its luck-crowned head to them. 

The lucky four-fold leaf, always a favorite, is 
just now especially popular. Its use as a decora 
tive design in jewelry, upon silver-ware, and in 
painting and embroidery, has perhaps called atten- 
tion to the green and growing original, which is by 
no means so easy to procure. - 

It requires sharp sight, a quick brain to notice 
what one is not at the moment looking for, often 4 
considerable amount of time, patience and per 
severance, before one can secure a four-leaved 
clover of one’s own finding, to tuck away in a 
purse, a favorite book, or according to a recent 
fashion, to place inside a silver locket with one 
side of glass, and give to a friend. 

But it is a pleasing quest, in which the seeker 





and other public grounds.” 
This work of all classes, all together, for the 


often discovers many lovely natural objects beside 
the one he is looking for. 
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posal of her rarities. He may search the fields for 
weeks, and never see a clover leaf not divided by | 
the regulation rule of three, or he may find clovers 
in fives, sevens, even nines and thirteens, but never 
one in four—and then, suddenly, when he has 
given up hope or forgotten all about it, he will 
chance upon not one four-leaved clover, but two or 
three or a dozen; for it is quite usual for them to 
grow in colonies, and sometimes a whole field of 
clover will display a marked tendency to grow by 
fours. 

Whether such abundance makes the fortune of 
the lucky farmer who owns the field, we have 
never heard. 


——_+@>—__—_ 


WORDS OF PRAISE. 


Oliver Ellsworth, of Connecticut, who was one 
of the most conspicuous men of the country dur- 
ing the administrations of Washington and Adams, 
seems to have had at the beginning of his career 
no expectation of becoming eminent. His ambi- 
tion was limited to gaining a living for himself, 
his wife and children. 

But one day, while arguing a case in court, he 
heard a stranger say, ‘Who is this young man? 
He speaks well.” 

Those words made Ellsworth Chief Justice of 
the United States, Minister to France, and United 
States Senator. He went home after court was 
adjourned, told his wife what he had heard, and 
began to think of rising atthe bar. In his old age, 
looked up to and respected as a Christian states- 
man, he used to say that these words were the 
turning point of his life. 

But young Ellsworth was not only sensitive to 
praise, he was an industrious young man, who 
did many things which had no reference to the 
law because it was his duty to do them. 

When, after graduating at Princeton, and having 
become a member of the bar at Hartford, he began 
to practise law, his father gave him an axe and a 
wood-lot. 

“Oliver,” said the old man, who was a pioneer, 
“if you wish to get ahead, you must work for it.” 

Oliver settled on the wood-lot, some distance 
from Hartford, cleared the land, split rails to fence 
it, built a log-house, and there received the clients 
who sought him. 

When the term of court began, he walked down 
to Hartford, argued his cases, and then returned 
home to his wood-lot. On coming into court, the 
spectators observed that the young lawyer’s hands 
were swollen and pierced with thorns. That fact 
did not discredit him with the farmers who served 
as jurors and witnesses. But after he heard the 
words of praise, he paid more attention to his 
books and less to his farm. 


~<o—___— 


SAVINGS. 


Within the past few weeks an ingenious toy safe 
has made its appearance, and has become instantly 
popular. It is a small cylinder in nickel plate, 
with an aperture just large enough to take in a 
dime. The safe will hold exactly fifty dimes, and 
cannot be opened until it is full. When, therefore, 
one has begun to save dimes, there is no stopping, 
or at least no getting at what has been saved, with- 
out breaking the holder, until five dollars have 
been put into it. 

So many were the purchasers and users of this 
little affair that in some communities there was 
speedily a scarcity of silver dimes. 

The idea is, of course, that when one has col- 
lected his five dollars he will not spend the money, 
but treat it as savings, and deposit it in a savings- 
bank. 

We think that there are probably not many 
people outside of New England who know what 
an important part the savings-bank plays in this 
part of the country. In Massachusetts, for ex- 
ample, there are more than three hundred and 
fifty million dollars deposited in savings-banks; 
and all of it is in small sums, for the law does not 
allow any person to draw interest on more than 
one thousand dollars in any bank. 

In many places out of New England—and there | 
are few such banks except in the Eastern States— 
there is no institution where five dollars, when 
saved, can be put at interest. 

It would be worth while for our friends all over 
the country to study the savings-bank system of 
New England, and see what a power there is ina 
great many little sums when combined in one big 
sum. 

Think of it! The accumulated savings of the 
working people of Massachusetts would pay one- 
third of the national debt. 


4+ 
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HAPPY QUOTATION. 


An interesting scene in the French Senate is 
recalled by A. L. Sardou in his “Petites Erreurs 
et Petites Ignorances,” showing how a presiding 
officer, with ready wit and good sense, spoke the | 
right words at the right moment, and saved the 
body of which he was president from committing | 
itself to an absurd and fanatical measure. 

At the meeting of the French Assembly on Octo- 
ber 6, 1849, after Louis Philippe had been de- 
throned and the Second Republic established, Citi- 
zen Thouret, a representative of the most ardent 
republicanism, complained bitterly because the 
Moniteur had called him “monsieur.” He de- 
manded that the official journal should hereafter 
Rive the title of “citizens” to the national repre- 
sentatives and to Frenchmen in general, and that 





the title of “monsieur” should be proscribed in 
the Republic as a relic of monarchy. 
_The president, the senior Dupin, allowed no | 
time for the friends of Thouret to carry this ex- | 
treme motion, but at once demonstrated the ab- 
Surdity of it by addressing to them some excellent 
advice. “Call yourselves messieurs, and be citi- | 
sens!” he cried, and the interrupted orator said no 
more. The Assembly was struck with the signifi- 
cance and good sense of the president’s epigram. 
As a matter of fact, though few were aware of it, 
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M. Sardou, “but he was happily served by his 
memory, which recalled to him a line from the 
‘Dialogue entre deux journalistes,’ a poem which 
that charming writer Andrieux read fifty years 
before at a public meeting of the Institute.” 





Notable Articles Next Week. 


In next week’s issue of THE CoMPANION will 
be printed the first, by Madame Emma Albani, 
of a Series of Articles for 


“The Girl with a Taste for Music.” 
Also the first of two Articles by General John 
Gibbon, U.S. A., on 
“Reading Indian Sign.” 


An account of the ‘Sea SERPENT,”’ by one who 
has seen it, will be read with interest; also a 
striking Memorial Day Story, by E. W. Thomson. 





LITERARY FACTORY GIRLS. 


An aged clergyman, who can hardly be other 
than the venerable Dr. A. P. Peabody, sends to 
the Atlantic Monthly some reminiscences of one of 
the editors of the Lowell Offering—Miss Harriet 
Farley. The editorial connection of Miss Lucy 
Larcom with the same magazine—a magazine 
edited and written by factory girls—will be recol- 
lected by many readers. During the several years 
of Miss Farley’s editorship she was the most 
copious writer for the Offering, and her articles 
indicated not only superior culture, but literary 
talent, taste and versatility that won more than 
approval—hearty admiration—from those best 
fitted to judge. ’ 


The Offering had a subscription list of four thou- 
sand, which meant fully as much as twenty thou- 
sand would at the present time. 

It was in every respect on a level with the best 
magazines of the day. Its profits enabled Miss 
Farley—the daughter of a poor minister—to carry 
a brother through Harvard College, and to make 
generous provision for the comfort of the family 
at home. 

The work attracted no little attention on the 
other side of the Atlantic. A volume containing a 
selection from its articles was published in London 
in 1849, and at a much later period, my friend Pres- 
ident Felton, in Paris, while attending part of a 
course of lectures on English literature, heard one 
entire lecture on the history and the literary merits 
of the Lowell Offering. 

During the palmy years of the Offering I used, 
every winter, to lecture for the Lowell Lyceum. 
The Lowell hall, one of the largest of its time, was 
always crowded, and four-fifths of the audience 
were factory girls. 

When the lecturer entered, almost every girl had 
a book in her hand, and was intent upon it. When 
he rose, the books were laid aside, and paper and 

encil taken instead ; and there were very few who 

id not carry home full notes of what they had 
heard. 

I have never seen anywhere so assiduous note- 
taking—no, not even in a college class where the 
notes might be of avail in an impending examina- 
tion—as in that assembly of young women, labor- 
ing for their subsistence, many of whom in after 
life filled honorable, useful, in some instances con- 
spicuous positions in society. 


—————— 4 Oe 


SELF-BETRAYED. 


People who jump too quickly at conclusions 
sometimes have occasion to wish that they had not 
been quite so clever. “You ought to be ashamed 


to make fun of my hair!” cried a little girl whose | 


curly locks are red. “Why, I didn’t!’ was the 
indignant reply; but the aggrieved one returned, 
“J heard you. You said, ‘Isn’t it horrid?’ and 
you must have meant my hair!” 


A good story is circling throughout Germany 
about a Schusterbub, or cobbler’s boy, who was 
lately waiting outside the 


ng the delay tedious, he suddenly exclaimed : 

“The booby isn’t coming! I shall go.” 

A policeman at once caught him by the collar, 
and shouted, ‘Whom do you mean by ‘the booby,’ 
sirrah?” 

“Why, my friend Michel!’ whined the boy. 
“He was to have met me here, but he hasn’t come.” 

The policeman of course accepted the explana- 
tion, and let him go, whereupon the boy retreated 
— paces, struck a derisive attitude, and 
yelled : 

. “And whom did you mean by ‘the booby’?” 


—___~+o+—____ 


THREE PACES. 


Convicts who were forced to drag about a ball 
and chain at the galleys could often be detected, 
when released, by their habit of trailing one foot 
after the other. John Boyle O’Reilly, condemned 
to convict life in Australia for his Fenian sympa- 
thies, had also in after years a habit which told a 
like sad story. Says a friend in his recent “Life:” 


When walking abstractedly and mechanically, 
he always went a short distance, and then retraced 
his steps, no matter how wide a stretch he had be- 
fore him. 

It was always three paces forward, turn, and 
three paces back, exactly like the restless turning 
of alioninacage. One day I asked him: 

“Boyle, what was the length of your cell when 
you were in prison? How many paces?” 

“Three,” he said. ‘Why do you ask?” 

“Because, when you are absent-minded, you 
always walk three paces forward, and then retrace 
your steps.” 

——— — - + -—- 


** CONTRARY-MINDED.” 


The last Legislature of Kansas will be known in 
history as the “Farmer Legislature,’ because the 
House was composed very largely of men from 
the rural districts. Some of the members had had 
experience in parliamentary rules, but many of 
them were entire strangers to the technical lan- 
guage of law-makers. 


One day during the session the Me ogee speaker 
called one of his farmer friends to the chair to act 
as speaker pro tem. A motion was soon made to 
lay a certain resolution on the table. The speaker 
gravely put the motion as follows: 

“All those who want the resolution to lay on the 
table say aye! And all who want to be contrary 
say no!’ 

he ayes had it, and the resolution “lay” on the 
table as surely as if the motion had been put in the 
good old way. 





t alace to see the Em- | 
eror come forth for his afternoon airing. Find- | 


He learns, too, how freakish Nature is in the dis- | Monsieur Dupin’s words were not original,” writes | A Sudden Change of Weather will often bring 


}on a Cough. The irritation which induces Coughing 
| is quickly subdued by “Brown’s Bronchial Troches,” a 
simple and effective remedy for all Throat troubles. 


Sold only in boxes. Price, 25 cents. (Adv. 


fla: ” p 2 ia 
Silk Sponge” Underwear Fabric. 
Of pure silk, referred to by “Shirley Dare” in New York 
Sample and catalogue for 5-cent stamp. 


GEO. $. BROWN, Mfr. 19 West St, Boston, Mass., U. S. A 
obftirta BUSINESS 
EDUCATION note. 


By means of practical Correspondence instruction, 
as given by the CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL of BUSINESS. 
Full particulars free. Address, 
K. F. KIMBALL, Chautauqua Office, Buffalo, N. Y. 

is guaranteed to rid any build- 

ECIFFQ ingat Water Bugs and Roaches 

raase or money refunded. A fatal 

. food, yet non-poisonous. Insist 

upon having it. Scores of 

testimonials. If your druggist or grocer does not 
keep it, send 60 cts. for pound package to 

HOUGHTON «& CO., 25 Hawley St., Boston. 




















Raising the School House Flag. 

We have just printed a new edition, in two tints, of 
the beautiful Illustrated Souvenir Poem, “Raising the 
School House Flag.” 

Has your school raised a flag ? 

If so, you are entitled to the Souvenir. Let your 
teacher sign the order, and we will send it to your 
school free, postage paid by us. 

If your school has not yet raised a flag and yet wishes 
to, let us know it and we will mail you free one 
hundred School Flag Certificates. With these 
Certificates scores of schools have raised money for a 
$10 flag in one day’s time. If you wish the Certificates 
one of the teachers must sign the order. 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 


| Writes, ‘‘I would not be without the 


PERFECTION 
for ten times its cost.” 
A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY 

that pays for itself. 
Convenient, Useful, Simple. 
Bay one. Satisfaction guaranteed. If noagentin 
your town, sendorder to us. Mention this paper 
and we will allow you a discoun tof 50 cents, 
=a Prices, to hold 25 Lbs., $2.50 ;50 Ibs., $3.00; 
| 1001bs., $4.00. Write for circulars. 
| are making big money. 
| = G Write quick, Address 
- SHERMAN, TANGENBE & CO., 
Office, 24 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


BARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 
The Family Wash Blue. Always Reliable. 
D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop. 

233 North Second Street, Philadelphia. 

Half-a-dozen 
different lamps 
are almost 
fF) goodenoughat 
p night ; but they 
Sat  botheryour life 
out by day ; that is, if you are 
the care-taker. 

The ‘‘Pittsburgh”’ is easy 
to care for. 

Write for a primer. 
Pittsburgh, Pa, PITTSBURGH Brass Co. 


& The ; 
PIANO. 

The skeleton of a piano is the frame to which 
the wrest plank and iron plate are attached. 
The case is the covering. In the wrest plank 
the tuning pins are placed. In skeleton, wrest 
plank and case, thoroughly and naturally sea- 
soned lumber only should be used. Such lumber 
only is in the Everett Pianos. 


If not for sale by your local dealer, address 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 
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“From Andante to Allegro,” an illustrated pamphlet, 
will be sent free to any one who will mention where 
this advertisement was seen. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
CERMAN 


Sweet Chocolate. 


Fe. The most popular sweet 
Chocolate in the market. 
It is nutritious and palat- 


















able; a particular favorite 
with children, and a most 
excellent article for family 
ase. 

Served as a drink, or 
eaten as confectionery, it 
Lis a delicious Chocolate. 
The genuine is stamped 
upon the wrapper, S. Ger- 
man, Dorchester, Mass, 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 























ICE CREAM MADE IN v.2%er 3... 
THIRTY SECONDS. 


2 Qts., $3.75 ; 4 Qts., $4.50; 6 Qts., $5.50; 8 Qts., $6.50. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC VENDING MACHINE MANUF'G CO., 


| Will save its cost a dozen 
| times a_year in ice, salt, 
| time and labor. 


A child can operate it. 


| E.C. and A. C. Mathewson, Managers New Eng- 
land States, Room 4, Tremont Temple, Boston. 


43 Park Street, New York. 


Throw Away 











PURITAN 


FOOD DOES NOT TOUCH METAL. << 
| 


COOKS QUICKLY. 
No Need to Watch the Most 
Delicate Food. 
WILL LAST FOR YEARS. 









Cc 


This Cooker is a 
real labor-saver. 


LADIES! 


By express on receipt of price. Heavy 

ag tin outside, strong white earthen jar 

ide. Food capacity : 2 pts. 3 re 4 pts. 6 pts. 

H ae ye. $1.00. $1.25. $1.50. 
eavy polished } 9 -. 

copper outside, ¢ $1.25. $1.50. $1.75. $2.00. 

THE EUSTIS MFG. CO., W. 24th St., New York. 











Alleock’s 
Corn 


or a 


Bunion 
Shields. 


value. 


SIZES. 








On receipt of Ten Cents 
we will send, prepaid, to any 
address in the U.S.,a package 
of Attcock’s Corn SHIELDS 


sample of ALLcock’s 


Bunion Suietps. They give 
immediate relief, afford abso- 
lute comfort and if continued, 
effect a final cure. 

A single trial will convince 
the most incredulous of their 


The CoRN SHIELDS are made in Two 
In ordering specify size wanted, 
large or small. 


POROUS PLASTER CO., 274 Canal St., New York 













































For the Companion. 


CITY LIFE FOR WORKING GIRLS. 


Sewing. 





Ready-made Clothing from Contract-Shops. | 


Wretched Wages ! | 
| 
Starved and Hopeless lives! 


} 
The leaving of country homes for employment 


in large cities, by our country-bred girls, brings 
to most of them severe privations and many real 
dangers. To show what these perils and priva- | 
tions are, as wellas to describe the character of 





some of the employments and the treatment of 
girls in shops in cities, is the purpose of this 
article and others that may follow. 


Prices of Clothing. 


Let us first look at the employment of girls 
upon ready-made clothing as found in the con- 
tract-shops of Boston. That we may obtain facts 
essential to an understanding of this very exten- 
sive business, we will stroll down Hanover Street, 
or any other thoroughfare largely given over to 
the exposure for sale of men’s ready-made cloth- 
ing. Some one of the many alert Hebrews who 
pace in constant vigil before their shop doors to 
entice purchasers, cries out: 

“You buy something in my line? 
Clothing cheap.”’ 

We stop long enough to note that the clothing 
swinging outside, and price-marked on staring 
cardboard, is indeed ‘‘cheap.”’ 

A pair of men’s pantaloons, of fairly durable 
material and respectable in appearance, may be 
bought for two dollars and fifty cents or even 
less. 

A complete black suit of diagonal stuff, men’s 
size, the coat and vest bound with neat worsted 
braid, and the whole, while coarse of texture, by 
no means unattractive to look at, costs but ten 
dollars. 

Complete suits for men, made up of shoddy 
though fairly durable checked cassimeres, lined 
and trimmed with good-looking material, and 
quite respectable in appearance, may be had for 
seven dollars and twenty-five cents, or less; while 
overcoats are offered in men’s sizes for eight 
dollars and poorer ones for five dollars. 

Goods and prices such as these are offered at 
every shop. 


The Contract-shops. 


A visit to the contract-shops where coats of all 
sorts are made up—it is believed that there are at 
least sixty of these places in Boston—will help us 
to understand how these seemingly well-made gar- 
ments can be sold so low. 

The proprietors of these shops, who are nearly 
all Russian or Polish Hebrews, contract with 
many of the large wholesale and retail clothing- 
houses to make up coats by the quantity at spec- 
ified low rates. 

The coats are cut, and then sent in bundles to 
the shops, there to be put together by men, women 
and girls. 

The competition among these contractors in 
coat-making is very sharp. The goods are made 
up at the lowest possible price. This, with the 
profit the contractor seeks to make, compels the 





Look! 


hiring of work-rooms in the cheapest old build- | 


ings that can be found in the worst sections of 
the city. 
or more flights of stairs, nearly all of them 
wooden, and almost invariably foul with accumu- 
lated litter and dirt. 

Entering one of the work-rooms during the 
busy seasons, we shall find it crowded with dog- 
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and there a boy. Compressed closely about the | allowed for lunch, and the girls generally get a | 


room are long tables on which men, mostly Jews 
in their shirt-sleeves, are trimming the cut work 
with shears. Near by are sewing-machines, 
either arranged on long benches or on small, sep- 
arate tables, together with presses worked by 


treadles, which with the operator’s aid hold | custom-work establishments, the wages are more 


down and push by a complex leverage great 
hot irons over the cloth that is placed beneath 
them. 


The floor is strewn with litter and heaped up| weeks during the busy season to an average of 
with bundles of work, making passage almost | seven dollars per week. 


impossible and sensibly diminishing the restricted 
air-space. 

When these shops are crowded, the air is fetid 
and fatal to health. The workers have an air of 
suppression such as characterizes a gang of pris- 
oners. 

The women and girls are of various nationali- 
ties. A number of the better dressed in the shops 
we are describing were Hebrews. There were also 
Portuguese, and some who looked like Italians. 
The majority, however, were of American birth. 

Their ages were generally from seventeen to 
thirty; but there were women of fifty-five or 
more, and girls who were not over twelve or thir- 
teen years of age. 

They were, as a whole, poorly dressed. Many 
of the faces were drawn and haggard, and, with 
only here and there an exception, the expression 
was hard and sad. 


How the Work is Done. 


The labor in these shops is closely subdivided, 
though not so closely as it is in the very large es- 
tablishments of a different order, which make all 
sorts of garments. In the average contract-shop 
of the grade we are describing, while the sub- 
division is not so minute, no worker has more 
than a small fraction of a whole garment given to 
her. The following will show the process in a 
general way: 


The coats are first cut, as we have said, and then 
sent in bundles to the contract-shop with their lin- 
ings and other “trimmings.” 

hey are then trimmed by men to ensure the 
exact matching of the parts, and marked with 
chalk to show where the pockets, buttonholes, etc., 
are to be placed. 

Next the pockets are stitched by a machine oper- 
ator—usually a man. 

Then treadle-pressed by a young girl. 

Another machine operator, usually a man, sews 
the seams. 

Then the linings and edges of the goods are 
stitched. 

These stitched edges are pressed by a girl. 

Here the whole garment is basted together, ordi- 
narily by girls. 

Then the edges of the coat are stitched or bound. 

Pas shoulders are here specially basted by a 
girl. 

The garment passes to that large class of over- 
worked and underpaid girls—the omg 
through several separate processes, all minute 
hand-work. 

The basting-pullers—very young girls—then re- 
ceive the work. 

The buttonhole-makers follow, and bar-tacking 
by another girl. 

The garment passes on to girls who press the 
edges through the treadle press. 


| 
| 


chance to heat their tea at the stoves. 

Time was when industrious tailoresses who 
were experts in the making of ready-made gar- 
ments could earn in the busy season fifteen dol- 
lars a week. To-day, even in the better class of 


than fifty per cent. lower. In the contract-shops 
of the class we are describing, a coat-baster is for- 
tunate if she can hold her wages for the few 


Wages Given the Girls. 


During the busy seasons when they can get 
work, thoroughly competent machine-operators, 





if girls or women, may earn on the average seven 


| dollars a week, or possibly a little more. 





Bushel- 
girls hardly are able to earn five dollars weekly ; 
while the expert finisher who is called upon to do 
a series of exacting small jobs in hand-sewing, 
exceedingly trying to the eyes and nerves, is for- 
tunate if by working through nearly all of her 
lunch time, and up to a late hour at home in 
addition to her regular ten hours of shop-work, 
she is able to earn five dollars per week. 

The finishers are commonly paid by the piece, 
the other workers, as a rule, by the week. The 
little basting-pullers will hardly earn two dollars 
a week. 

The business of vest-making is largely followed 
in small shops controlled by women, and does 
not appear to be in the hands of Hebrews. In 
this line of work competition has apparently 
reduced wages in some departments a little below 
the prices quoted for coat-making. 

These vest-shops appear to be free from many 
of the objectionable features of the coat-shops. 
Many vests are put out to be made at the houses 
of workers. 

Wages for workers on pantaloons of the cheaper 
grades will, it is thought, approximate the con- 
tract-shop rates for coats. 

It should be said here, that there are large 
independent establishments in Boston, confined 
mainly to the making of the better grades of 
men’s garments, where the conditions as to wages 
and prospect of advancement are much better than 
those of the contract-shops, and where most of 
the objectionable incidental features. we have 
indicated are unknown. 


Diminished Wages. 


The wages given above are such as may be 
earned by the most expert girls in the busy 
season. These are lowered by other conditions. 





In the coat-shops unsatisfactory work is unspar- | 
ingly rejected, and fines are frequently imposed. 
Hours are strictly kept, and in some of the shops, 

perhaps in most, a worker who is not on hand at | 
the minute of commencing work in the morning, 

is shut off from work on that day until noon, or 

for the whole day. 





| Amanthen takes the whole garment, and treadle- | 


| presses it. 
| The buttons are then sewed on. 


Cut-downs on wages are common, and these, 
| with the causes of loss that have been named; 


After which the bushel-girls look over the gar-| the Jewish holidays, consuming eight or nine 


| ment to see that no part is slighted, and with other 
| garments it is done up in a bundle to be returned 


| to the senders. 
| 


accuracy the average proceeding. 


afternoon, or a little later. 


Processes differ, somewhat, in the various shops, 
| but the above description shows with sufficient 
Some of the shops are reached by six 
The hours of work in the shop are from seven 
| in the morning, or shortly after, until six in the | 
In some of the shops, 
| through the effect, it Is said, of a strike, the 


days of the busy season; and the long stretches 
| of dull times between the busy seasons, when 
| many of the workers can find little or nothing to 
| do, reduce the average sums earned by girls and 
women far below the figures which we have 
given. These can be accurately given at from 


$2 to $4 per week. 
But this is not all. Add to the barren wages, 


fetor of the air of the crowded shops ; the abound- 
ing dirt; the enforced association of girls with 
men of unclean habits and gross speech ; the drain 
upon the health; and the lowering of the moral 
tone of the girls and women, and you have a 
phase of life worthy the anathemas of a Hebrew 
prophet. 


What the Girls Say. 


The writer has talked with many of the girls, 
and the accounts which most of them give of 
their hard experiences throw added light on the 
statements already given. 

One experienced coat-worker says: ‘We 
don’t learn a trade, nowadays, we only .earn a 
small piece of a trade. No girl in the coat-shop 





where I work is free to so much as look up from 
her work. If she does she is talked to by the 
boss. I don’t think any delicate girl can very long 
stand the strain of working in our shop. I know 
girls that have broken down, and some that it has 
killed. The girls do not dare to stop to learn any 
better trade; they can’t stop—not fora day. If 
they do they can’t pay for their rent nor their 
food.” 

Another said: “The coat-makers advertise 
decent weekly pay by the piece, but we girls can't 
earn it without killin’ ourselves—and then you 
can’t!”” 

An intelligent elderly woman, who has spent her 
life in coat-making and remembers the old times, 
says: ‘The contract-men get into the cheapest 
and dirtiest rooms they can find. They hire the 
girls for almost nothing and then drive them. 
My last boss was a hard taskmaster. His eye 
was on the clock and on your working all the 
time.” 


“Above the Average.” 


Another tells a more cheerful story: ‘I have 
worked at one coat-shop for nearly fifteen years. 
I am a baster. Can earn eight dollars a week 
when business is brisk. This is above the 
average. It’s very tiresome handling the heavy 
overcoats, but I don’t complain. No girl will do 
finishing if she can find any other work. Basting 
pays much better. Little American girls from 
twelve to fifteen work in my shop pulling bast- 
ings; two dollars a week is the highest any of 
them get. My boss is not so very strict. I think 
a self-respecting girl wouldn’t be spoken to ina 
bad way by the men in my shop.”’ 

But the stories, most of them, we are sorry 
to say, give a darker picture. Here is another 
account: 


“ Ashamed to Tell Where They Live.” 


“T have worked at coat-basting at several shops 
for a number of years. They are all dirty. The 
bosses watch you, and you must work like slaves. 
The boss I’m to work for now has a way of his 
own of slowin’ the clock so as to squeeze extra 
time out of the girls. Other bosses do it, too. 

“The men workin’ where I am now are all for- 
eigners. They are filthy; their language is bad. 
No girl where I am can escape it. It’s frightful 
hot in the shop in summer when we’re crowded, 
and it’s often cold in the winter. Many poor 
girls workin’ with me won't tell where they live; 
they’re ashamed to. They find rooms in attics, 
in bad localities. God knows how they can live! 
We get to work at seven sharp at our shop. lf 
you’re two minutes late they send you home for 
the day.” 

A Pitiful Story. 


A vest-maker of life-long experience, who has 
also done coat-work, says: ‘I lost my health, 
years ago, in a contract-shop. It was three years 
before I could so much as use a needle. If my 
friends hadn’t helped me I should have gone to 
the almshouse. Now and then a contract-shop 
boss tries to be honest and fair, but it’s hard for 
him to do it where there is so much competition. 
There was a time when a girl who did right could 
do well at vest-making. Most of the girls who 
| work at it now are working over-time and well 
| into the night, and then they can’t live half-way 
| decent on their pay. There are those who talk of 

making much more than others, but if they earn 





closing hour on Saturday is now fixed at five the exacting oversight of the “bosses,” forcing | more, they do it by working into the morning 


gedly toiling men, women and girls, with here |o’clock. Forty-five minutes to an hour are | the workers to unnatural tension; the prevalent 


hours. They can’t keep up. 
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“The girls can’t make anything like what some 
of the bosses say they can. There was one poor 
creature over here that earned something like 
what the boss said she could. ‘She’s killing her- 
self,’ said I, and sure enough, she worked herself 
into her coffin. 

“I knew others who just killed themselves try- 
ing to scrape a decent living. There’s many that 
die of overwork. I am working now at vest- 
making at home. I can’t earn four dollars a 
week. I am helped, or I couldn’t live by my 
work.” 

Another. 


A coat-finisher and baster of long experience, a 
very estimable woman, tells her story : 

“I’ve wore out my life in the contract-shops. 
My bosses were most of them hard men, but 
one or two tried to do right. I was called one of 
the best coat-finishers, but I couldn’t usually 
make five dollars a week unless I worked through 
my noon lunch-hour, and took home the coats to 
work on over-time; sometimes up to one o’clock 
in the morning. 

“Once or twice I did manage to earn six dollars 
for a week, by the hardest sort of overwork, but 
I couldn’t hold to no such wages—no! 

“You see it’s off and on. They give you the 
work or they don’t, as they have it or as the mood 
takes ’em. 

“The men that work alongside of you very 
often are men who use low language. You can 
complain to the Board of Health about some 
things, but you can’t prevent your havin’ to sit 
down to work all day by them nor hearing their 
bad talk.” 

This woman and a young associate were at last 
peremptorily discharged for protesting against 
wrong, and a taboo or boycott was placed upon 
them by the united action of the contract-men so 
that they were unable to procure work. A worker 
thus shut out from the shops is said to be black- 
listed. The story of this experience, with the 
final result, is graphically told by the young 
woman, who introduces her account as follows : 


Black-listed. 


“All that my friend has told you is true. The 
shops was often cold in winter, and in the heat of 
the summer when we was crowded, it was the 
rule for the girls to have sick-headaches every 
day. In the summer the worst shop where we 
worked last was like a sweat-box; when you’d 
come out of it you’d look like a corpse. Many 
girls broke down and had to give up. 

‘1 was a finisher and part of the time I kept the 
books. Finishing is harder on a girl than any 
other work in some ways. It’s a great strain on 
the eyes, ’specially when you have to work for 
your life. It’s paid the least of any excepting 
the basting-pulling. 

“The boss would ask a week-worker to work 
over-time in such a way that she couldn't refuse. 
She’d never get paid for it—’twas do it or leave. 
That boss was a hard, mean man. Sometimes 
he'd throw back work to you that was well done | 
an’ say ‘twas no good; just to take you down, if 
he thought you was earning too much. 

“Well, he got to carryin’ on dreadful. He'd | 
say what he pleased to all the girls, and I think 
all of ’em were tryin’ to live right. At last he 
acted so bad that my friend, who is a married | 
woman, sent for his wife, and she come down to 
the shop. Then my friend spoke out, and after 
she had done so, she turned to the girls and says, | 

‘I call upon you all to bear me out and tell the | 
truth you know.’ 

“Not one of ’em spoke a word, though they 
knew well what I knew, and had complained | 
among themselves and to me about it in private. 

‘Poor things! We can’t blame them too much; 
they were afraid for their lives they’d lose their 
jobs. Not a girl dared so much as say a word, 
and me and my friend was discharged there an’ 
then. 

“Well, we started out to get work. It was hard 
to find, but at last we was took into a shop, and 
got the worst pay we’d ever had, but we was glad 
to get anything. We worked two days and a 
half, and you could see we was doing work that 
the boss thought was fine. He was every way 
satisfied. But at the end of this time he come 
into the shop wild, and run up to where me an’ 
my friend was sittin’, took the work out of our 
hands an’ flung it down. 

‘Here, you get out of this! Your work’s no 
good. You can’t neither of you do good work. 
Get out"’ 

“We demanded our pay and left. One of the 
men hissed us as we went out. We was black- 
listed. 

“We tried other places, and at last got into a 
big shop run by an American, but with a Jew for 
foreman and Jew women and men workin’ there. 

“Well, we was allowed to sit down, but we 
couldn’t get work. The foreman would hand it 
out to others an’ only now an’ then give us some 
bit or other. 

“The men would all get together an’ watch us, 
an’ laugh and jeer. We complained about it, but 





| variety of habit among them, than had heretofore } serves asanursery. Within it the mother weaves 


learnin’ a new trade—dressmaking—and now | the inmate. Buta hinged door, that can be quickly 
we've learnt it and we’re doing well. Every day | shut on the first approach of peril, is evidently an 
we bless God for the change.” admirable protection. ; 

The nest is also used as a genuine trap to secure 
insects upon which the spider feeds. It has several 
methods of operating. Sometimes it sits at the 
wrong and of cruelty that demands a remedy, | outh of its den with the trap-door thrown partly 
a question or two may here be pertinently asked. | up, and its claws thrust a little over the edge. Ants, 

Who is responsible for the competition that} beetles, grasshoppers and other insects that are 
takes advantage of the necessities of these defence- | continually passing to and fro 
less girls and women ? ‘ along the ground, when they hap- 

Not the ‘bosses’? only, or the storekeeper. 90 ae nt ty eee 
They cater toa demand. But back of boss and oats ns uae aa 
storekeeper is the public, eager for the cheapest suing their natural search for 
goods, and making demands for them with utter | fo9q. 
indifference to the outrages involved. It is use-| Such curiosity is fatal, for the 
less, therefore, to cry out against the contract-| lurking Cteniza shoots out her 
shops. The public is responsible for the evil. legs, grasps the victim and drags 

Where is the remedy ? itinto her den. If the insects do 

As society will not protect itself, legislation meme cane 
should step in, and by wise laws regulate the ex- leaps out, captures them and carries them back to 
actions of competition, and save the burdened | per purrow. 
and unprotected wage-earner from its cruelties. Other species, again, and perhaps all species, 

FLETCHER Oscoop. | have the habit of spinning a little silken carpet or | 
rug just outside the trap-door. They then open the 
~@r lid, fasten it back by a few threads, and stand on 
guard at the opening. Passing insects find their 
feet entangled upon the rug; and as they pause a 
moment to extricate themselves, they are pounced 
upon by the lurking spider and slain. 

Gifts count for nothing ; will alone is great. In other cases the underground burrow itself 
—Selected. | appears to serve as a trap. I have read several 
aa accounts of nests that were dug into the midst of 

formicaries of ants. 

M. Simon tells of one, in North Africa, that was 
thus located within the premises of a large colony 
of the famous harvesting ant (Atta barbara) of 
Palestine and the Mediterranean. This is the in- 
sect to which Solomon alluded when he said, ‘Go 
to the ant, thou sluggard; consider her ways and 
be wise!” 

The animals that use trapping tools for the cap-| Now ants are real Paul Prys, as we saw in the 
ture of prey are found, with few exceptions, in the | account of the trapping-pit of the myrmeleon, or 
order of Araneidx, or true spiders. All spiders | ant-lion. One can hardly blame the little fellows | 
spin webs of one sort or another, for one purpose or | for looking into such a pretty, silk-lined hall and 
another, but only a part of them use their spinning- ; gallery as that wrought by the cunning Trap-door | 
work to trap their food. These are known as Se- | Spider. | 
dentary Spiders; while those which stalk their| What a lovely place! How smooth this silken | 
prey in the open, or lurk for them in ambush like | carpet! How beautiful the tapestry of these walls! | 
the lion, wolf and other vertebrate animals, are | How fair and delicate the ‘ 
known as Wandering Spiders. covering of these ceilings! 

Among the web-making species, but lying close Thus on and on the em- 
to the border between the two great groups, we | mets wander, exploring 
find the Trap-door Spiders, whose spinning indus- | the length and depth of 
try has won the admiration of all observers. this strange, beautiful un- 

These Araneidz are widely distributed through- | derground palace, until 
out the tropical and semi-tropical parts of the | they are startled by the 
world. Their representatives are to be found in | grim shape that springs 
every continent. It has recently been discovered, | up from the inner recess, : 
especially through the admirable studies of the | and repeats the old, sad tale of the schoolbook 
French naturalist, Eugene Simon, that their species | rhymes, “The Spider and the Fly.” | 
are much more numerous, and that there is a wider Besides these uses, the Trap-door Spider’s nest | 





As the above statements reveal a condition of 








WILL. 


There is no chance, no destiny, no fate 
Can circumvent, can hinder or control 
The firm resolve of a determined soul. 





For the Companion. 
TRAPPERS AND HUNTERS OF THE 
INSECT WO&LD. 
III.—Trap-door Spiders. 











been supposed. | her egg-bag or cocoon, which is simply a pretty 
In the United States we have several representa- | silken sack containing the eggs. This is suspended | 
tives of the tribe to which Trap-door Spiders be- | like a hammock between the walls of the burrow. | 
long. Among these is the huge creature known | _ In due time the eggs are hatched out, and a brood | 
popularly in the Southwest as the “tarantula;” but | of a hundred or more Trap-door Spiderlings oc- 
the typical species is the California Trap-door | cupy the nest, with their mother, until they are old 
Spider. | enough to set up housekeeping for themselves. 
Tourists in California are quite sure to have| No doubt they have jolly times sporting along the 
specimens of the trap-door nest sold to them as | silken chamber, tumbling over one another, play- 
one of the curiosities of that land; and mounted | ing all sorts of spider games, and feasting to the 
specimens of the big tarantula | full upon juices of the insect prey which the 
are also offered, by the enter- | mother Trap-door brings home. | 
prising boys and “fakirs” of Mother-love is much the same in the spider world 
the country, as the creature | as among other living creatures; and no one could 
that builds the trap-door nest. | be more devoted to the welfare of her young than | 
Don’t believe it! The ta-| the much abused and wrongly despised spider. \ 
rantula has quite a different 





ground, and does not build a | and affectionate one toward another, but quarrel as 
hinged lid for its den. one sometimes sees even boys and girls quarrel. 
The true maker of the trap-door nest is the ani-| These quarrels are apt toend seriously. In fact, 
mal whose scientific name is Cteniza californica, | it has been whispered abroad that, once in a while, 
and which, when you come to look at it closely, is | a big brother will eat a little brother or a little 
quite different in appearance from the huge, hairy | sister. 
tarantula. Itis of this Cteniza that I am to write. But such cannibalism has never been satisfac- 











A full-sized trap-door nest is a tubular burrow in 
the ground an inch or three-fourths of an inch in 
diameter, which extends downward for a distance 
varying from seven or eight inches toa foot. This 
whole tubular space is lined with beautiful silk, 
almost as thick as an ordinary piece of silk cloth. 

The mouth of the burrow is finished at the sur- 
face with a hemispherical door about one-eighth to 
one fourth inch thick. It is hung by a hinge of 
thick silk to the surface, and is bevelled around 
| the edges so that it fits into the 

mouth of the burrow like a stopper 
or cork into a bottle. 

The edges and inside of this door 
| are covered with silk. The outaide 
is plastered over with dirt, so that, 
when the door is shut, one can 
scarcely notice the difference be- 
tween the surrounding soil and the 
top of the lid. 

It is this ingenious structure which has given the 
animal its popular name, the Trap-door Spider. 








tect the inmate of the burrow from its enemies. 
These spiders, and all spiders, indeed, have many 
enemies, and the necessity to protect themselves 
has, no doubt, had much to do in developing their 
wonderful instincts and industry. 

When the Trap-door Spider takes an outing, and 
is pursued by one of its enemies, it seeks refuge in 
its burrow, pulls down its lid, and hangs, back 
downward, with all its eight claws fastened upon 
the silken lining. 

Thus it holds its door tight against raiding as- 


twas no use. They didn’t want us in that shop | sailants. One will generally find in the edges of 


and meant to starve us out, so we left. 
‘. ‘We tried other places, but could get no work. 
he contract-shops knew us by this time and were 


bent on breakin’ us down. What we should have 
done I don’t know, if some good women hadn't 
heard of us an’ come to the rescue. They took 
hold and raised money to keep us while we were 


the lid two or three little punctures, which are 
marks made by the claws when the spider is thus 
barring its gates against intruders. 





torily proved, and for one I am disposed to think 
the story a slander. 
By and by, when Nature teaches the little fellows 


that it is time to leave the home roof and start in | 


business for themselves, they may be seen, upon 
some bright spring morning, creeping from the 


open door and scattering throughout the neighbor- | 


hood. 

In a little while, if one will examine the vicinity, 
he will see miniature tubes, each not much bigger 
than a darning needle, 
penetrating the ground to 
a distance of one or two 
inches or more, every one 
a perfect miniature of the 
mother nest. 

There is nothing more 
remarkable in nature than 
the fact that these baby 
spiderlings, without any 
educaiion or experience, but acting simply from an 
impulse which is known as instinct, can construct 


What are the uses of this trap? It serves to pro- | an object so complicated and perfect as the Trap- 


door Spider’s nest. 

Even those species that make a double door, 
| that is, a hinged lid on the outside, and a valve-like 
| door opening both ways on the inside of the bur- 
| row, build an exact miniature of the maternal 
| tube, in all its detail, from the very moment that 
| they enter upon independent life. 

It may be interesting to state briefly the manner 
in which a trap-door lid is made. In many cases, 
at least, the spider never changes the site of its 

| home, but as it grows in size enlarges the burrow 

| and the door thereto, to suit its growing propor- 
| tions. 

| When a new door must be made, the little archi- 

| tect first of all weaves a silken patch across the 


Even when the spider remains at home, it is apt | mouth of its burrow. Then it scrapes up particles 


of the burrow were open, these enemies would | them, and spreads them equally around. 
have no difficulty in crawling into it and securing 








woven in closely. Then follow another coat of 
mortar and another layer of silk, until the proper 
thickness has been reached. The supporting 
threads are then cut away, and the edges smoothed 
and bevelled. 

This process is continued for several years, if 
the spider lives as long as that, as it sometimes, 
and perhaps frequently, does. 

The various layers of which the lid is compose: 
may be separated by taking the 
trap-door from its hinge and 
moistening it slightly. If care 
fully manipulated, these layers 
peel off one after another like the 
folds of an onion skin. 

The outer one is of course the 
largest. Each succeeding layer is 
a little smaller, until the last one 
is reached, which is the smallest 
of all and represents the first be- 
ginning of the door of the spider- 
ling’s burrow. 

Baron Walckener found as many as thirty layers. 
This process of analysis Confirms the method of 


| construction as observed by several naturalists. 


One curious habit, practised by a Trap-door 
Spider of Southern Europe ( Nemesia cementaria) 
and others, has been described by Mr. Moggridge. 
In many nests, burrowed through beds of moss 
and lycopodium, he found that the outside of the 
lid was covered with the plant growing on the sur- 
rounding space. Thus the door was concealed, 
and so thoroughly disguised that only with the ut- 
most care could one distinguish it from its environ- 
ment. 

This naturalist demonstrated that the spider de- 
liberately deposits these plants upon the door of 
its den, thus showing a remarkable degree of cun- 
ning in the practice of a habit which is known 
among naturalists as “mimicry.” 

Colored figures of these moss-covered doors are 
given by Mr. Moggridge in his book on “Harvest- 
ing Ants and Trap-door Spiders.’”” One who for the 
first time looks at these disguised nests of Neme- 
sia will wonder that such ingenuity can exist in so 
lowly a creature as a spider. 

Another example of this mimicry of natural sur- 
roundings is shown by a species of Trap-door 
Spider that builds upon the trees of South Amer. 
ica. Several years ago, while visiting the British 
Museum of Natural History at South Kensington 
London, I was shown 
specimens of these strange 
nests. 

The spiders which made 
them had abandoned 
their ancestral habit of 
burrowing in the ground, 
and fixed their homes 
and spun their silken tube 
within the chinks or in- 
terspaces formed by the roughly fluted outer bark 
of certain trees. 

The inside of the cells was lined with pure white 





| silk, like the ground burrows of their congeners. 


But the outside was plastered over with a conglom- 
erate of sawdust, gnawed from the surrounding 
bark, or brought up from the ground beneath. 
This so completely disguised the den that it could 
scarcely be distinguished from the plants on which 
it was fixed. © 

At the top of the tube was placed a trap-door of 
the style of these already described, and hung, 
like them, upon a hinge. Among the specimens of 
various sizes shown me were some with dainty 
little hinged lids not larger than the head of a pin. 
These were made by the baby Trap-door Spiders. 

One can readily see how the builder of such a 
snare operates to capture prey. Trees are favorite 
resorts of numerous insects that constantly alight 
upon them, and run along trunk and branches. At 


There are stories, which I do not wholly credit, the door of its well-disguised den lurks this tree- 
habit. It burrows in the | that these spiderlings are not always good-natured | loving Trap-door Spider. No reasonable insect 


would imagine that the den was anything but a 
part of the tree. Why, therefore, should they 
avoid it? 

| Thus, as they pass to and fro, suddenly and mys- 
| teriously a bit of bark springs back, a living crea- 
| ture rushes forth, and the unwary traveller is 
snapped up and dragged into the dismal den to 
satisfy the maw of a hungry, ambuscading spider. 


| H. C. McCook. 








| For the Companion. 
HELPING THE MAIDS. 

During the War of the Revolution, while the 
American and British armies were contending in 
Pennsylvania, General Washington was in the 
neighborhood of Marietta, Lancaster County. 
|General Lee, with two or three aides-de-camp, 
rode in advance, and stopping at a wayside inn, 
informed the landlord that General Washington 
and his staff officers would quarter at his house 
for the night. 

This news, of course, caused great confusion 
among the inmates of the establishment. They 
wanted to do honor to the beloved commander, and 
bustled about to have all things in readiness upon 
his arrival. 

“Here, you,” said the genius who presided in 
the kitchen to General Lee, ignorant of his rank 
in the army, “just go out to that woodpile and 
split an armful forme. I must hurry up this fire, 
or I cannot get a good supper for General Wash- 
ington.” 

The officer, enjoying the joke, obediently took 
up the axe, and soon the chips were flying in all 
directions. He was busily working away, when 
Washington and his staff rode up to the tavern. 

“Why, General Lee,” said the Commander-in- 
chief, ‘‘what in the world are you doing?” 

“Oh,” replied Lee, lifting his head, ‘I am help- 
ing the maids in the kitchen. General Washington 
and his officers are coming here for supper to- 
night.” 

Both generals burst into a hearty laugh, in which 


to be visited by hungry creatures who are ex- | of earth and carries them in its mandibles or lower | their companions joined; and even the landlady, 
tremely fond of fresh spider meat. If the mouth | jaws to the silken patch, within which it drops | who had set the general at work, enjoyed the joke 


after she had recovered somewhat from her morti- 








This is next overspun with silken threads, and | fication. 
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a. J ! 
2 — 4 | 
USEFUL PARTS OF PLANTS. 


Name plants that are valued or cultivated for each of 
the following parts: 





1. Root. 2. Trunk. 3. Bark. 
4. Sap. 5. Buds. 6. Leaves. 
7. Seeds. 8. Coma, or hairy seed-covering. 


What root is a deadly poison, and yet is a common 
article of diet? 








For the Companion. 


MARGIE. 


That lovely brook, I see it 

Still flashing in the sun ; 

And she and I are children 

Once more in Idlington ; 

And Margie on the bank there, 

I see as she used to look, 

Those summer days when she played with me, 
On the borders of the brook. 


What wonderful ships and shallops 

I made for Margie then, 

With leaves and grass for cargoes, 

And sticks and straws for men .— 

And what brave names we gave them— 
“Orlando,” “George-a-Green,” 

“Sir Galahad,” “King Pellemore,” 
“The Cid” and “Sir Cauline !” 


We cared not much for traffic, 

Yet our captains and our mates 
Brought often the honeys of Hybla, 
And Tunis figs and dates ; 

But when love called, or honor, 

We sent our vessels out 

In aid of all who needed them, 
With many a cheer and shout. 


We wrote to Robinson Crusoe, 

That we hoped, now Friday was gone, 

He would come straight over and see us, 

With all his goat-skins on ; 

And bring the poll-parrot with him, 

So when they stepped on shore, 

We should know them both and take them home, 
Never to wander more. 


As the seasons changed, so we did ;— 
In spring we dreamed of fame ; 

And in summer of autumn’s riches ; 
And when October came, 

We stripped the yellow gold-trees 
And sent our ill-got gain 

In caravels to Andaluce, 

Across the Spanish Main. 

That lovely brook,—I know not 
Just where it comes from now,— 
But in those days it wandered— 

As Margie could avow— 

Right out from far Cipango, 

And merrily ran on 

Till it came to the fairy fields this side 
The valley of Avalon. 

It heard in Sherwood Forest 

Brave Robin’s bugle-calls ; 

And carried off the music 

To dash it on the walls 

Of the city of Manoa; 

And could be seen afar, 

In clearest air from Samarcand, 
And near to Candahar. 


Sometimes I see the windings 


And here and there the stream 
Is touched with a light so tender 
That it seems to my mre eyes, 
The course of a beautiful human life 
Ending in Paradise. 
And plans and schemes are the vessels, 
And hope is the wind that blows, 
And all good aims are the harbors, 
And time is the tide that flows ;— 
And then again all changes, 
And I see ourselves once more— 
Dear Margie and a little boy 
Playing along the shore. 
HENRY AMES BLOOD. 


—____ +@> -- 
For the Companion. 


THEN AND NOW. 


with William Penn, then its owner and sole ruler. 
“All the laws for the Province,” says the 


volume, and are so good that they have required 
no alteration since Penn first made them. There 
are no lawyers in the Province. There are four 
judges. Each case is stated to them fully by the 
parties concerned, and after the facts are clearly 
laid down on both sides, the judges draw lots as 
to which of them shall decide it. There is no 
appeal from this decision.” 

It is difficult for young people of the present 
day to understand the high simplicity and sin- 
cerity of life which prevailed among the early 
colonists in the Middle States. 

‘When a young man and woman loved each 


labor to help raise a log-cabin. 


married life.”’ 


God-fearing lives of these people. 


him. 
forms and ceremonies for him. 


ing now. 





























them. 





















































heaven. 
The design was copied for succeeding doges 
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in the drapery of the curtains, until in the tomb | County, Indiana, close by Westport, a station on {round white cap and tiny wooden shoes—the 


above the last of the Foscari, the dead ruler lies | 


surrounded by exquisitely carved draperies, but oD of Greensburg. 


the angels are left out altogether. 
The sculptor failed to provide any means for | 
the doge to rise to heaven! 
Curtains are useful and beautiful things, bnt | 
we must not let them cause us to forget or banish 


| the angels. 


———_—_+o-——__—_- 


BANCROFT AS A SCHOOLMASTER. 


| We think of the late Mr. Bancroft as an histo- | 


rian, a Cabinet minister and a diplomatist, but he 
was first known to his countrymen as a brilliantly 
successful schoolmaster. He came home from 
Germany in 1822 deeply impressed with the excel- 
lence of the German systems of education, and 
soon after, in conjunction with a friend older than 
himself, Professor J. G. Cogswell, established a 
boarding-school at Northampton on the German 
plan, with American improvements. 

It was a novel, bold and wise enterprise. There 
was a farm belonging to the school, on which the 
elder boys performed some labor, and to every 
four pupils was assigned a piece of land to be | 
cultivated wholly by themselves. There was a 
gymnasium also, and a good swimming-place in 
the Connecticut, and the boys were allowed to 
build for themselves a village, which they called 
Cronyville, where each of them built a shanty 
with achimney and fireplace, where he could roast 
potatoes and apples, and invite his neighbors to a 
winter-evening feast. 

The boys enjoyed long rambles in the adjacent 
country, accompanied by one of the teachers as 
guide, philosopher and friend, and every summer 
one or both of the principals went with the whole 








A singular picture of the manners of our fore- | 
fathers is given in a letter from Lord Peter- | 
borough, who visited Pennsylvania in company | 


English nobleman, ontain in a small | 
English ble “are contained ll 


other and wished to marry,”’ writes an old chroni- 
cler, “the men of the settlement gave a day's 
The young hus- 
band hewed a table and chairs out of logs. One 
or two iron pots and pans completed the outfit for 


In the wilderness the lonely settler felt that 
God and the devil were always real and near to 


and religion—were not wrapped or hidden in 


They are just as real and awful in their mean- 
But there is danger that the attention 
of young people will be so fastened upon things 
external as to overlook the truths underlying 


A great sculptor, to commemorate the virtues 
of a doge of Venice, represented him lying dead 
upon his couch, while two angels thrust aside its 
curtains to reach him, in order to bear him to 


but each sculptor tried to surpass his predecessors 


school on a pedestrian tour, extending their jour- 
ney sometimes far up into Vermont or New Hamp- 
shire, or into the mountain region of Western 
Massachusetts. 

At the same time the teaching was rational and 
thorough, much on the German plan, though with- 
out prizes, and with scarcely anything that could 
be called punishment. 

The school became immediately popular. A 
German prince, the Duke of Saxe-Weimar, who 
visited it in 1825, two years after it was opened, 
found seventy-four boys there, and the principals 
had so many applications for admission that they 
were about to add a fourth building to the three 
already existing. 


the Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis and Chicago 
Railroad, and about ten miles south of the thriving 


During all this period the centre of population 
has moved but very slightly either northward or 
southward. In 1790 it was in north latitude thirty- 
nine degrees sixteen and one-tenth minutes; it is 
now in latitude thirty-nine degrees eleven minutes 
and fifty-six seconds. 

With the development of the Pacific States, and 
the probable future establishment of large js oa 
lations on lands to be made cultivable by irrigation 
in the arid — of the West, the centre of 
population is likely to make, before it stops at last, 
still farther westward strides. 

It has still to go seventeen whole degrees of 
longitude before it reaches the centre of the area 
of the United States—excluding Alaska. This 

eographical centre of the mangers d is in Northern 

<ansas, almost on the very line of latitude—thirty- 
nine north—which the centre of population has so 
persistently followed. 


2 
> 





For the Companion. 


MISERRIMUS. 


This is the sole inscription on the stone which covers 
the remains of Rev. Thomas Morris, in the north walk 
of the cloisters at Worcester Cathedral. He was a 
Minor Canon of Worcester who refused to take the 
oath of allegiance to William III, and was conse- 
quently reduced to great poverty. He died at the age 
of eighty-eight, and at his request this single word was 
placed upon his tombstone. 


“Most wretched one!” No, not to him belongs 
Misery’s preéminence in this sad world’s sight 
Who suffereth for conscience and the right, 

As he deems right. To him the scourging thongs 

Of adverse fortune and the countless wrongs 
His fellows cast upon him are too light 
Afflictions to endure forever. Sp’ 

Has never hushed one note of heavenly songs. 


But he that gains the plaudits of the crowd 
For deeds unworthy, hears men name his sins 
As virtues, and thereof wax emulous,— 
He only that such shameful honor wins, 
(Not this non-juring riest), should cry aloud 
Past hope, ‘ inctehans ! Miserrimus !” 
OscaR Fay ADAMS. 


—_—_—_~+or—__—_ 


HE DID HIS SHARE. 


It was in India. Dinner was just finished in the 


Danish baby that lies alone under the shade-trees 
of Jersey City. 


—~oer ee 
UNTRUSTWORTHY. 


The seminary where Mrs. Langham’s daughter 
was a pupil one night gave a reception, at which 
that lady was unable to be present. Her husband, 
however, was there, and solemnly promised before 
he left home wo bring back information regarding 
the prettiest dresses worn by the girls. 


“Now,” said Mrs. Langham, when he returned, 
having left the daughter to spend the night with 
a schoolmate, “what was the handsomest dress 
yw al Did Edith look as well as any of the 

irls?’ 

“Oh yes, yes; better than most,” said Mr. Lang. 
ham briskly. 

“What did Jenny Sears wear?” 

“Well, I should think Jenny had ona green sack, 
or something, and a kind of a blue cape over her 
shoulders.” ; 

“A cape and a sack, and at a reception! My 
dear, do think again!’ 

“Oh, I’m quite sure of it! I noticed her particu- 
larly. And then there was Belle Smith. She had 
a light blue dress, if I remember rightly, trimmed 
with purple.” 

Mrs. Langham regarded her husband in some 
scorn. Then she deliberately set a trap for him. 

“My dear,” said she, gently, “what did Edith 
wear?” 

“Oh, Edith? That black and white check, to be 
sure, that she wears to school.” 

“That proves it,” said she. “After this I shall 
know exactly how much to depend on your know 
ledge of dress. Edith wore a new white muslin. 
Never mind, dear! Go to sleep. We can’t all be 
clever in every direction!” 


———+or-—_—_—_ 


WHAT HE GAINED. 


Fairs given to raise money for charitable ob- 
jects have long been recognized as among the 
quickest means known for emptying pocket-books 
and loading unwary purchasers with all sorts of 
things for which they have no use; and the prices 
demanded for the articles are said to be usually 
quite out of proportion to their value. A recent 
German paper gives an account of a man who 





mess-room, and several English officers were sit- 
ting about the table. Their bronzed faces had the 


men. 





One of the pupils at that time was John Lothrop 
Motley, then an active, eager and pretty little boy 
of eleven, afterward so famous as an historian and 
diplomatist. The first letter he wrote home to his 
mother gives us a lively idea of the scene: 


“DEAR MOTHER: I intend to have now the 
camer of writing you a few lines. I do not 

now when I have enjoyed myself so much as I 
did yesterday (Saturday). In the morning the 

ardens were distributed, and I worked in it an 

our before school, and in the afternoon we worked 
a good while in them. 

“After that we went to ride in a nutshell, other- 
wise a monster of a carryall with five seats in it; | 
each seat holds five, so we had twenty-five in it, 
and another carryall behind us as full as it could 
hold. After we came back we went into water, 
and it refreshed us very much. 

“T wish you would send me up some nankeen 
pantaloons, as my woolenet ones are so tight that 
they are uncomfortable, and besides that, woolenet 
is too thick. 

“I should like to have you send me up my French 
dictionary. [Lam reading Hume’s History of Eng- 
land, which Mr. Cogswell lent me, and think % 
very interesting. I wish you would write as soon 
as you possibly can. 

“IT have commenced Spanish, which I like very 
much. I think this is a beautiful place. From my 
bed I can see a branch of the Green Mountains; 
Mount Tom and Holyoke, too. I should like very 
much to go up them. Give my love to all at home, 
and believe me your affectionate son, 

“J. L. MOTLEY.” 

It is to be regretted that this excellent school did 
not finally prosper. The number of scholars rose 
toa hundred and twenty-seven, but as neither of 
the principals was a practical man of business, the 
terms were fixed too low, and they lost heavily by 
bad debts in distant States. 

They struggled along for seven years, and then 
| Mr. Bancroft withdrew. Two years after his 
partner abandoned the enterprise, after havin 
ost twenty thousand dollars. It was just the kind 
of school which the country wanted, and which it 

wants to-day. 





4@ 
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THE ‘COURSE OF EMPIRE.” 


When Berkeley wrote, in his poem “On the Pros- 
pect of Planting the Arts and Learning in Amer- 
ica,” “Westward the Course of Empire takes its 
Way,” the settlement of America had little more 

| than begun. The expression was perfectly true at 
| that time, and it remains true still. The centre of 
population and of political influence in the United 
States continues to move westward, just as for 
| hundreds of years the centre of civilization and 
| power has, with a few fluctuations and apparent 
backward waves, moved westward in Europe. 
Just where the centre of 
| American colonies was when Berkeley wrote we 
|} do not know. Probably it was not far from the 
| spot where the first census of the United States, in 
1790, found it—just north of the thirty-ninth par- 
| allel of latitude on the eastern shore of the Chesa- 


peake Bay, opposite the city of Baltimore in 
| Maryland. 


Since then, by the aid of the enumerations made 
every ten years, it has been possible to follow the 








opulation of the 





The children and grandchildren of such mar- | centre of population of the United States on its 
riages have filled the foremost places in American | 
history, such vigor and purity was there in the 


steady westward march. 

In the first ten years, from 1790 to 1800, it moved 
just forty-one miles, to a point eighteen miles west 
of Baltimore, still in Maryland. In the next ten 
years (1810), it advanced only thirty-six miles west- 
ward—the smallest advance in any ten-year pe- 
riod—and was found in Virginia, just west of the 
| Potomac River. 


The great facts of his life—lov. ‘ | Ten years more (1820) and it had moved fifty 
& cts of his life—love, marriage miles; ten years more (1830) it was thirty-nine | 


miles farther west; in 1840, it jumped fifty-five 


fifty-five miles, it was st 
State of Virginia. 

Not until 1860, the immense development of the 
West and the annexation and settlement of Cali- 
fornia having given it a long jump of eighty-one 
miles in the decade, did the centre of population 
enter the State of Ohio. 
south of Chillicothe, in that State. 


treme northernmost point of Kentucky. 


? | United States now hails—Indiana. 


It was now twenty miles 


Itis located on the Muscatatuck River in Decatur 


animated, and just now there was a lull, as the 


strayed into a “Charity Bazaar,” and had a trying 
experience. 


set but not unkindly look common among military | He had made several quite unsatisfactory pur. 


chases, not knowing how to refuse the demands of 


The conversation, at best, had not been | the pretty saleswomen, and at last, to prove that 


he could make one sensible investment, he bought 


night was too hot for small talk. The Major of the | ® small match-box, and carried it off in triumph 


regiment, a clean-cut man of fifty-five, turned to- 


; and haste. 
Examining it after he had left the booth, he dis- 


ward his next neighbor at the table, a young sub. | covered that there was no place on which to light 


altern, who was leaning back in his chair with his | 
hands clasped behind his‘head, staring through the | 


cigar smoke at the ceiling. 


The Major was slowly looking the man over, 
from his handsome face down, when, with sudden 
alertness, and in a quiet, steady voice, he said: 

“Don’t move, please, Mr. Carruthers. 
= an experiment with you. Don’t move a mus- 
cle.” 


“All right, Major,” replied the subaltern, with- 
out even turning his eyes. ‘Hadn’t the least idea 
of moving, I assure you. What’s the game?” 
| By this time all the others were listening in a 
lazily expectant way. 
| “Do you think,” continued the Major, and his 
| voice trembled just a little, “Do you think you can 
| keep absolutely still for, say, two minutes—to save 

your life?” 

| “Are you joking?” 

| “On the contrary, move a muscle and you area 
| dead man. Can — stand the strain?” 

| The subaltern barely whispered, “Yes,” and his 
| face paled slightly. 

“Burke,” said the Major, addressing an officer 
across the table, ‘pour some of that milk into a 
saucer, and set it on the floor here just back of me. 

| Gently, man! Quiet!” 

| Not a word was spoken as the officer quietly 
filled the saucer, walked with it carefully around 
the table, and set it down where the Major had 
indicated on the floor. 

Like a marble statue sat the young subaltern in 


his white linen clothes, while a cobra di capello, | 


which had been crawling > the leg of his trous- 
ers, slowly raised its head, then turned, descended 
to the floor, and glided towards the milk. 

Suddenly the silence was broken by the report 
of the Major’s revolver, and the snake lay dead on 
the floor. 

“Thank you, Major,” said the subaltern, as the 
two men shook hands warmly. “You have saved 
my life.” 

*“You’re welcome, my boy,” replied the senior. 
“But you did your share.” 


e —E 


TOUCHING INCIDENT. 


A group of emigrants was gathered in the long, 
dreary passage which opens on the bay at the 
Jersey City Station, and as the passengers waiting 
for the midnight train strayed that way they ob- 
served a stolid, pathetic look on each face, that 
told of some greater sorrow than the loneliness of 
astrange land. There were the aged grandmother, 
the father and mother, and a family of half-grown 
children—little men and women—who moved and 
talked and looked like their elders. But they 
were all silent now, and sat motionless on the hard 
benches on which their rude luggage was piled. 


Between the father and mother was a rough bed, 
extemporized from shawls and comforters and a 





| coarse cloth coat, and on that bed the youngest of | 


| the family was sleeping; but there was that in the 
| aspect of the group that denoted such a deep 
} a that one of the passengers approached and 
| asked: 

| “Is the child sick?” 

| The Danish people shook their heads—it was an 
| unknown tongue to them. But one of the boys, 
| who had picked up a few of the necessary English 
| words from his fellow-travellers on the steamship 


voyage to this country, answered, without moving | since we used 


| a muscle of his face: 
“Yesh—shleeps.” 
An hour later an official stopped and looked at 


miles; and in 1850, ~~? hg - =A gone Bena | the group. Then he turned down, with no ungentle 
n what was then the | 


hand, the coverlid from what he believed to 
sleeping child. , 

“Why,” he exclaimed, starting back, “this child 
is dead.” 

“Yesh,” said the boy who could speak English, 
“shleep—dead.” 


e the 


nearly eight lon, 


many sympathizing hearts that were within reach 
of them. 


A bulletin of the census of 1890 shows that it has They left the little yellow-haired girl t \- 
now marched forty-eight miles still further west- | sumed z fF ao 
ward, and by an interesting coincidence is now 
well into the State from which the President of the 


I want to | 


And these people had sat by their dead for 


ag yet 
unable to express a word of their trouble to the 


to a foreign grave, and went on their way; 
but though they shed no tears, there was that in 
their blue eyes that told of a deep wound, and 
doubtless in their new home they will miss the 


quaint little figure in its blue woollen dress and ' and generous as grandmother herself was. 


the matches. 

So, with the air of one determined not to be 
cheated, he marched back to the young lady of 
whom he had bought the box. 
| “There is a mistake here,” he said. ‘You sold 
| me this pocket match-box, and there is no place on 
| it to scratch the matches.” 
| “My dear sir,” said the young lady, “you are 
quite right; I made a mistake. That is intended 
Ws a jewel-box, and costs fifty cents more, if you 

ease.” 

“And what did you do?” asked a friend, to 
whom he related his tale of woe. 

“If you’ve ever been to a fair,” replied the other, 
in an aggrieved tone, “you know very well what | 
| did. I paid the fifty cents, of course!” 


——_—_—~+o»—____—_ 


NOT A CRIME. 


The St. Paul Pioneer Press relates an anecdote 
at the expense of a clergyman whom we will call 
Doctor Brown. He is pastor of one of the churches 
of that city. He is noted for his good works as 
well as for his good preaching, and is always 
ready to take a hand in the enforcement of the 
laws against vice. One day he appeared at the 
office of the city attorney, leading by the hand a 
boy of about twelve years. 

“Mr. Murray,” said Doctor Brown, “I want you 
to have So-and-so, who keeps a saloon down in 
Fourth Street, arrested. e gave this boy a 
drink.” 

“Well! Ahem!” was the first characteristic 
| utterance of the attorney, as he brushed his hand 
| over his head and face. ‘What time were you in 
| that saloon, my lad?” he inquired, turning to the 





y- 

“Just come out a minute ago,” replied the 
| urchin, modestly. 

“Hum! Yes, yes! How did you come to go in?” 
“Don’ know. Just ry pened to.” 

“Gave you a drink, did he?” 

“Yes.” 

And the boy wiped his face with an upward 
stroke of the palm of his hand, while Doctor 
Brown looked on with an expression of satisfac 
tion. Mr. Murray scratched his head a moment, 
and proceeded : 

“Ahem! Well, what did they give you to drink?” 

“Glass of water,’’ answered the boy. 

“Why didn’t you tell me that?” exclaimed the 
minister, turning very red in the face. 

“You didn’t ask me, sir,” said the boy. 


~ 
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GRANDMOTHER’S PANTRY. 


A correspondent of The Companion, who evi- 
dently has a “sweet tooth,” waxes eloquent over 
the goodies made by our grandmothers, who, as lie 
truly says, had few cook-books, but knew how to 
cook. He writes feelingly and well, but if he isa 
married man itis perhaps fortunate for him that 
his letter is printed anonymously. 


It is long since some of us have seen any of the 
crullers of which we were so fond when grand- 
mother made them. 

She used to make, also, a toothsome little seed- 
cake, fragrant with caraway and anise seeds, with 
sugar on top, the like of whieh we have not seen 
to slip into her pantry, and help 
ourselves out of the old blue stone jar in which 
they were always kept. 

There was another and larger stone jar on the 
same shelf, in which she kept those big, pully, 
twisted and braided doughnuts that neither looked 
nor tasted like the degenerate doughnuts of tle 
present day. 

Sometimes we chose a cooky instead, a cooky ‘15 
was a cooky;” not a thin, wafer-like, dry cooky, 
like the cookies of this generation, but a full inch 
thick and almost as large as a saucer—a cooky to 


ours, racked with anxiety as t re 3 shofa 
The year 1870 found it still in Ohio, forty-eight | what they should do, distracted with yas to | delight the heart and still more the stomach « 


miles northeast of Cincinnati; but in the succeed- 
ing ten years it crossed the Ohio River into the ex- 


hungry boy. 

You remember, too, the big brown turnover 
with your initial on it. In these days of elaborate 
and unwholesome dishes you have never tasted 
anything better than that turnover. . 

You found many things in your grandmother's 
pantry that you never find anywhere now. And 
perhaps, with the exception of your own mother, 
you have never found any one so kind and patient 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 














For the Companion. 
“DREENS FOR DINNER.” 


Into the nooks and corners 


Of the fields on the dear 
old farm, 
Tommy goes with his jack- 
knife 
Anda big tin pail on his 
arm; 
Cutting the crisp wild let- 
tuce, 
Wisely and well he 
gleans; 
Now we shall have for 
dinner 
A savory dish of greens. 


Here comes a gingham 
bonnet, 
And a toddler deep 
within ; 
A big dull knife she car- 
ries, 
And a little bright pail 
of tin; 
In it are Johnny-jump- 
ups, 
And wind-flowers airy 
and light, 
With weeds and grass in 
bunches, 
And blossoms yellow 
and white. 


“Dear little girl!” cries 
auntie, 
“She’s brought a pretty 
bouquet. 
Here is a vase for the 
posies, 
And here are kisses for 
pay.” 
“It aint a botay,” pleads 
Baby, 
As she lifts the queer 
little stuff, 
“It’adreens for oo’ dinner, 
auntie, 
*Tause Tommy, he didn’t 
dot ’nough.” 


ihe ——+——___——__ 
For the Companion. 


SEVEN LITTLE TRUANTS. 


Robbie was down by 
the willow-tree fishing for 
minnows. 

It seemed to him a 
shame to be in school 
when the robins were 
singing, and the old apple- 
trees in the orchard were 
covered with beautiful, 
white blossoms. 

He asked a robin if it 
would not be a good plan 
to go fishing. ‘Chee, 
chee!’’ sang the robin. 

‘That means ‘yes, 
yes,’ ’’ said Robbie; so he 
hid his bag under a bush, 
and promised himself a 
good time. 

By and by he heard a 
short, cropping noise close 
behind him, and turning 
he beheld a sight which 
caused him to say ‘Oh, 
my!” ina very dismayed 
tone. 

There were grandpa’s 
six Alderney calves stand- 
ing at a respectful dis- 
tance from him, and say- 
ing as plainly as calves 
can say, ‘*We’re playing 
truant too, Robbie. Isn’t 
it fun?” 

“To think I forgot to 
put up the bars!” cried 
Robbie. 

Then he made a dash 
and the calves made a 
spring, all at once. But 


the bossies had each four long legs, and Robbie 


only two short ones. 


eee guess those calves have come to stay!’’ he | 
Sighed, after he had chased them for half an | 


hour. 


Not a calf would go near the bars. Clearly 
they thought grandpa’s orchard as nice a place as | 


he did. 


But help came to him at last in the form of his 


dog, Shep. 


“Dear Shep!” he cried, heartily. ‘Good dog- | began to search his pocket fora penny. Finding 
sie! Help me drive these calves home!” 

Shep understood, and started after the calves | Uncle Ned has got a penny with a hen on it!” 
With such firmness and method that every bossie — 
Went baa-baaing over the rails in considerably 


less than five minutes. 


‘“‘Baa-baas and bow-wows!”’ replied Uncle 
Ned, with a twinkle in his eyes. 
“Ah, but a very naughty boy!" said afamiliar| ‘Oh!’ said Robbie. 
voice from the wagon-house. ‘You've hadafine| That entrance into the busy school-room at 
holiday with the calves, my laddie, and now you | half-past ten, and the ache in his poor, tired little 
must go to school.” legs cured Robbie of truancy. The bossies never 
“Oh, Uncle Ned!’’ cried Robbie, hanging his | had such a good chance again. 
head, while Shep’s tail drooped in sympathy. Linvian L. PRICE. 
But there was no help for it, as Robbie very 
well knew. Uncle Ned popped him into the 
spring-wagon without another word, and started| ‘Ir anybody wants some of this jelly let them 
directly for school. speak now, or forever after be at peace,”’ is what 
‘“Who told you I was there, Uncle Ned ?’’ he | a little girl said after she had been to a wedding 
_ asked, very soberly. for the first time. 


“Splendid fellow!’ declared Robbie, as he put 
up the bars. 
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N e ver a sea of buffalo grass — > 
| prairie schooner came ; — 


With a gallant company st 


Hunting for a claim. 
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i Harry, Dick.and Mame: a 
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ariating” out the cow- 
arnessing the team, 
elping Pa’ haul water clear 
From the distani slream. 


Helping Pa and Mad hold down 
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Do you think without their help, 
Pa’ could “hold the claim ~?" 


Selti ng traps for 






For Harry, Dick and Mame, 
a Is helping Pa’ and Ma’ lo build, 
ee he A sod house on the claim.; 
ail om | s 

te es bands, °~ yf 
Piling them upon the wall —-—— 
With eager loving hands. ” 
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ever palace half'so fine, 


<Fhough a marble frame, 


As'this litle brown earth nest 
<~ On the homestead claim. 














For the Companion. | quite hard. His eyes grew round, and he saidto| + 
his mother, excitedly, ‘Ma, there’s something in- PR 
LITTLE BROWN BIRD. side of me goes rub-a-dub-dub, rub-a-dub-dub.”’ AB 


Little brown bird sat up in a tree, a 

Little brown bird sang ‘‘Fiddledy dee! A LITTLE neighbor girl came to us one day, and | 

Five eggs, five eggs, all lying so close. said, ‘“Where is the ‘hang up;’ I want it.” 

Five eggs, five eggs, but nobody knows!” =| «What do you mean ?”’ we inquired, puzzled to R E 
| understand her. PRE 

aa | J] want the ‘hang up’ to swing in,”’ said she. 

| Lyrrrie Nellie climbed into Uncle Ned’s lap, and | 

mock. sion. 


Litr.e Harry went out to see the old hen and| 4* May (m-ay). 





a silver quarter, she called out: “Oh, mamma! 
| little chicks. The mother hen resented his inter- | yan 


DANNIE had never noticed the beating of his | when he ran into the house exclaiming, ‘‘“Mamma, 
heart until one day when he had been running | mamma, the old hen turned up her clothes ai ine.””| (noted). 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
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RIDDLE. 
Iam a word of letters seven 


’ 

Butif you search all under 
heaven 

You wil! not find, or grasp, 
or see, 

That which you name 
when you name me. 


Divide me now in three 
and four, 

You'll find them both 
within your door, 

Nor need to seek through 
endless space 

When two words give you 
time and place. 


J. 8. 
2. 
ZIGZAGS. 
* * * | ll * « * 
* * 2 * * 2 * * 
* 3 * * om * 13 * 
2,4 5 2 wee ee 
* 5 * * * * 15 * 
* * 6 * * 16 * 7: 
ee egy 6 * 
* * ~~ * * 18 *~ * 
‘jt @ 4 8 es 
10 * * * * * * 20 
Across. 


1. A certain insect, re 
markable for the light 
which it emits at night. 

2. Hashed over again. 

3. Of enormous size. 

4. One of an austere or- 
der of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

5. To amaze. 

6. An artificial channel 
for conveying water from 
one se to another. 

7. Disposed to unite in 
families or tribes. 

8. An appendix. 

9. A pastoral poem. 

10. Commoners. 
Zigzags. 

1 to 10. One of the 
Church’s festival days. 11 
to 20 the same. 

CYRIL DEANE. 


3. 
WORD ADDITIONS. 


1. Add a feminine nick 
name to a snare, and make 
the loadstone. 

2. Add the entire sum 
to indebted to, and make 
permitted. 

3. Add a metal vessel 
for liquor to a feminine 
name, and make a do 
minion of North America. 

4. Add to excite to a do 
mestic fowl, and make a 
pagan. 

5. Add to bury, to to en 
twine, and make to inter 
mix. 

6. Add an animal, to to 
embark in, and make one 
who concedes. 

7. Add a long, slender 
stem of a plant to a limb, 
and make part of a vine. 

8 Add smooth toa 
hymn, and make a service 
of the Episcopal Church. 

9. Add a name for the 
moon, to to spread new 
hay, and make formed like 
a half-moon. 

10. Add a smaller quan. 
tity to existence, and make 
abates. 

ll. Adda malicious de. 
mon, to to wander, and 
make to better. 

The prima) letters of the 
first words, connected, 
will spell the name of an 
Italian political writer, 
who was born on May 3, 
1469. The primal letters 
of the second words will 
spell the name of a distin. 
guished author, who died 
on May 28, 1843. 

F. 8. F. 
4. 
CHARADE. 


When glowing sparks 
around are fing, 

My first among them 
may be reckoned ; 
And you as readily, by 

trying, 
Will find a girl’s name 
for my second ; 
My whole—of her my only 
care is 
To sing that she was 
blest of fairies. 
J. P. B. 





Answers to Puzzles 
in Last Number. 
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Centrals—Livingstone. 


3. Aaron; Sadducees; Canaan; Elijah; Naboth; 
Then we understood that she wanted the ham- | shibboleth; eee 3 ; O ~~ : - 


Orpah; Nehushtan—Ascen 


5. Listeners never hear good of themselves. 
y a true word is spoken in jest. The proof of 
| ference, and flew at him in defence of her brood, | the pudding is in the eating. 

6. He-at (heat); dog-ma (dogma); can-did (can 
did); o-live (olive); me-a-sure (measure); not-Ed 
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| Itching Piles. 

Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A quarter pint 
Joseph Burnett & Co., 27 
Central St., Boston, Mass. Regular size by druggists, $1. 


bottle by mail only for 50 cts. 





scription of instruments. 





Cc 


Learner’s manual of complete instruction, with de- 
ow to Pay = kul EER. 


| Lines Electric Bells, Batteries, etc. 


. H. Bunnell & Co., 76 Cortiande St. “Le York. 
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*S SCHOOL, NEwsBuRGH, N. Y. 


boys begins at eight | 











LEARN TO PLAY THE MOUTH-ORGAN. 
Chart and circular free. Will teach 


YOUR 


PAIN 


DIXON’S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT. 


Water will run from it pure and clean. It covers double 
os surface of any other paint, and will last four or five 




































For the Companion. 


““RIZ BREAD.” 


“Well, I don’t care if them other girls are going 
to write about ‘Thought,’ and ‘The Marble Stan’s | 
Waitin’,’ ’n’ ‘Genius’ and all them other things. 
Mebbe my M’randy can’t say much that’s edifyin’ 
on them subjects, tho’ it’s my opinion she could if 
she tried. But she can make beautiful riz bread, 
and she’s goin’ to tell them how to do it.” 

With this expression of faith in “M’randy’s” 
powers, Mrs. McGillicuddy gave an emphatic twist 
to the garment she was wringing out of the suds. 

The subject first under discussion was of no 





the graduating exercises at the village High 
School. 

With but one exception, the boys and girls in 
the class Sought topics that would “sound well” 
and make a good show in the daintily printed 
programmes. 

One of the young ladies began to write on “Twi- 
light Thoughts ;” another chose as her subject 
“Destiny ;” another wrote at the head of the first 
page “Every Cloud has Its Silver Lining.” 

Of course each one soon learned what subjects 
had been chosen by the other members of the class, 
and loud were the complaints when it was known 
what Miranda McGillicuddy proposed to write 
about. It was agreed that the class would go down 
into history forever disgraced. 

“But you see,” said Miranda, “I don’t know 
anything at all about these high-toned subjects that 
the rest of you have. I couldn’t say one word 
about them that would be worth hearing, but I 
think I do know how to make bread, and I’m sure | 
that many in the audience will be interested to 
know some of the quirks and the twists that turn 
out a handsome loaf.” 

“Well,” said another, “I envy you the abundance 
of things you can say about it, but it’s so awfully 
commonplace; why it’s—it’s as commonplace as— 
eating!” 

Graduating day at last arrived, with its flutter of | 
excitement, its flowers, its proud fathers and moth- 
ers and sympathizing friends, and its somewhat 
envious lower classes. 

First came the Salutatory, which was listened to 





with a thoughtful paper on the “Identity of Iden- 
tity and Non-Identity”—if it came first on the pro- 
gramme. 

Then came an oration on “Greece,” by a boy, 
followed by an essay on “Philosophy.” 

By this time there were signs of restlessness, 
and some quiet whispering going on among such 
as were not carefully polite. Fortunately music 
came in at this point, after which the audience 
were invited to listen to some “Twilight Thoughts.” 
Then appeared the “Cloud” that was supposed to 
have a “Silver Lining,” but which certainly cast | 
no gleam over the audience. 

This condition, strange to say, seemed to be in- 
tensified when “Hope” appeared. 

At this point the presiding officer announced an 
essay on ‘Raised Bread,” by Miss Miranda McGil- 
licuddy. 

The eager interest that came into every face in 
the audience was quite humiliating to those who 
had already appeared on the stage, and still more 
humiliating was the close attention that was sud- 
denly paid to every word that was said. 

The essay discussed the importance of good 
bread ina hygienic point of view,—the effect which 
a “flat” biscuit frequently has upon the disposition 














tritious and non-nutritious -qualities of various 
kinds of flour, and the whole method of proced- 


successive 
working, moulding and baking, till that consum- 
mate flower of good housekeeping appeared—a 
light, nutritious and delicious loaf of bread. 

Not one word was lost by the audience from be- 
ginning to end. The ladies were chiefly interested, 
perhaps, but men listened very attentively, too. 
When the reading was finished, the essay was 
given the heartiest applause of the evening. 

After the programme had been finished, and the 
audience was preparing to depart, Judge Gilder- 
sleeve, chairman of the school committee, and the 
most important citizen of the town, rose to make a 
few remarks, and this was what he said: 

“Before the audience disperses, I have a sugges- 
tion to make, chiefly for the benefit of those who 
may belong to the graduating classes of the future. 
If you wish, in preparing a graduating essay or 
oration, to interest your audience—and it is need- 
less to say that you do—let your remarks apply to 
a period not later at least than a hundred years 
ago, and better still if they apply to a time not 
later than a hundred days ago. And let them be 
on a subject in which you are interested, and in 
which your audience is interested, however homely 
it may appear. 

“It is not necessary 
proper way to bake bread, like the very interesting, 
practical and well-written paper to which we have 
just listened, or on the right way to make a bed, 
which would be another good subject; but it would 
far better be on these subjects, if you know what 
you are writing about, than upon Time, Genius, 
or the Ideal, even though you treat them thought- 
fully. 

“We are a practical people, and we like to be ap- 
proached upon the plane of our every-day life. 
We are greatly interested in our schools and schol- 
ars, but we want to see you with your feet—both of 
them—on the ground, which precludes the possibil- 
ity of your heads being among the clouds.” 


WEBB DONNELL, 
























































































































































small importance in the village, for it related to | 5 


with marked attention, as would be the case even | 


of the eater as well as upon his stomach; the nu- | 


ure, from the making of the yeast, through the | 
stages of mixing, working, raising, re- | 


that it should be on the! 


S"a. Collectors should read the story of “A Postage- 
Stamp Man” in the May 7th number of this paper. 
S’ EGGS 2 varieties 50 cents, post-paid. 
PELE 15 all Foreign only 20c., post-paid. Ill. 
Supply Catalog.,2c.stamp.CHAs. K.REED, Worcester, Mass, 


PANTS $3 Suits $13.50 and ‘upwards. Free Sam- 
* ples and ——— ars by mail, also 

Pant Stretchers by mail. Send léc. for stage 
FREE and cire. BAY STATE’ TAILORING CO., Boston. 


SOUVENIR SPOONS. 


Largest collection in the World. 
Send for Illustrated Price-list. 
J. H. JOHNSTON & CO., 17 Union SQuARE, NEw YORK. 








Music NovELty Co., Detroit, ich, 


STUDY Thorough and practical in- 
struction yooh by Mar in 
~~ — Arithme- 

Shorthand, te. Low 
nnouncement free. Ad- 
it., Buffalo, N. Y. 








Book-keeping. 
tic, Penmanship, 
rates. Distance no objection. 

dress, BRYANT & STRATTON, 467 
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circulars. Jos. 


times longer. Equally useful for any iron work. Send for 
NIXON CRUCIBLE Co., Jersey City, N. 








b> ye Poughkeepsie,N. Y., 


both sexes the best 
-- advantages at the 
lowest cost. Business houses 
supplied with competent as- 
sistants. Address as above for illustrated catalogue. 


Miller Bros. 
STEEL PENS 


are American 






Pitehers, Milk Pans, Spittoons, Slop 
Ly, Jars, Mats, etc. Guaranteed. Light, 
durable. Plain and Decorated. | 
Always bears this Trade-Mark. Ask your dealer forit, 


VALENTINE’ Teaches its stu- 


dents a trade and 












ie > MILLER BROS 
— 87 FALCON PEN 















d the Best. M’f’r’s of Steel Pens, Ink Erasers and h 
| Pocket Cutlery. Miller ives. Cutlery Co., Meriden, Conn. SCHOO L oO F in tallroad service. | Ch 
sD fet Gt LCL ea eee TELEGRAP! APHY ‘auzxtinl BROS. 
Or our IMPROVED. - : JANESVILLE, W: 


SELF INKING STAMP, 
PEN & “4 gp me on, 10¢c, or name, town and 
state on, lic, r Stamp Co. Di3 New Haven, Conn. 
is attracting the | | 
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} Gorns Positivel Gured, 
Daisy Corn Cure, 15 cents a box. 
Other remedies fail; this does not. 
Sold by Druggists, or sent post-paid 
on receipt of price. Star Bunion 

Cure, 25 cents. 

JOHNSTON CHEMICAL CO., 

145 E. 28rd Street, N. ¥. 


Sa — Bicycles 
$35 to $100. 


SS Send stamp for Illustrated 










GRAYS HARBO s attention. of Eastern investors 


because it has the only ocean harbor in the State, as- 
sured of railroad facilities, ws the centre of a country 
rich in iculture, timber and coal. For full ae 

tion, address, Grays Harbor Co., Grays Harbor, Wash. | 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM. 


The popular favorite for dressing the 
hair, restoring color when gray, and 
preventing dandruff. It cleanses the 
scalp, stops the hair falling, and is 
a sure to please. 50c. & ¢ = at a. 
a 


‘Every Cood 


+// 

eeper should at once send for illustrated = 
ular of" of “ Never. Break” Steel Cooking Utensils, / 

ANS. Catalogue and our Special 

Bargain List. 


BRONSON SUPPLY CO.,Cleveland, Ohio, 
GEO. R. BIDWELL CYCLE Co., 


— = 306 to 310 W. 59th St., New York. 
s o 
Fashionable Hair. 


at Postect fountain, Pon, cout, to any ad- 
ress, for cents. gents and canvassers 

. We will mail goods to reliable 

FORD FOUNTAIN PEN BEN CO. Bone a bee arties throug — the United 

+» Boston, Mass. Rtates for approval. The new- 

best of goods at 
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est styles an 


5c lowest prices. No mone - 

a: fine Se | uired until they are oe vee 

above 00;"1000 fin fe var borane | o obligation to kee 

3.00 000 ne rai ar. rar. only $6.5 c } unsatisfactory. Send for ~ 
Elegant, LARG 1ast’ collections. ” None of these | JOHN MEDINA, 








463 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 


UNION CYCLES 
WIN THE RACE. 


HIGHEST GRADE GU. . 
UNITED IN 


STRENGTH, 
UNION 


STABILITY, ay, AR WHEELS 
Ne 
ANTI- = EVERY TIME 


VIBRATION. & Everywhere. 
Catalogue sent on application. 


UNION CYCLE MFG. CO. , Highlandville, Mass. 


EGE ENCING 


all oy poaneeee muine! Lar 
ois a ee ee Ze 


STiMDAAD STAMP CO, Sr. Lows, Mo 
CANARY BIRDS Sh: sii 'fom 


chirp either from | 
e88, exposure or on account of moulting, can be made to 
warble tuneful melodies by placing a cake of BIRD MANNA 
in their cages. It acts almost like a charm in restoring them 
to song. It is an absolute necessity to the health, comfort and 
hygiene of CAGE BIRDS. It is madeafterthe Andreasberg 
recipe, Sold by druggists, grocers and bird dealers. Mailed 
to any P. O. in the U. 8. or Canada for 15 cts., by the Brrp 
Foon Co., 400 N. 34 St., Philadelphia, Po. Bird Book free- 


WASHBURN c 
Guitars, Mandolins & Zithers 

one best in en rid. pt 

ES uy =e ate, _~ by all lead. 


——— a catal with | traits 
S ED REE, 


LYON aii HEALY. ‘CHICAGO. | 
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Over 30 illustra- 
tions, is interest. 
ing, will really 
save you money. 





SENT 


ree FACT S| 


“MOAR BROT BROTHERS, 1307 Tremont a Boston, Mass. 








ROPE SE 
PRICES REDUCED. Sold b: 
gt POULTRY NETTING. Newthing. 


The Melullen Woven Wire Fence Gow Chicas fi 


45 sold in '88 

2,288 sold in ’89 

6 ‘268 sold in ’90 
20,000 will be sold in '91 


THESE FIGURES TELL THE 
STORY of the EVER-GROW- 
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MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 








Attractive and 

Non-Arsenical, 

Factory prices. 

—— wer J assort 

of styles. 

Goods sent to any part of the U. Ss. A very large 
line of samples sent for 8 cts. postage. Papers 
eonees old, 4c. to 6c. Gold Papers, 5c. to lic. 
Embossed Gold Papers, 0 cts. to cts. 

all widths to match in proportion. 
rovidence Wa Paper fouse, 


Be $s9-341-343 
Westminster 
Street, 
“=PAPER 
END FOR CATALOGUE. 


LAWN TENNIS, BASE BALL, 


BOYS’ 25 In. SA ae 
BOYS’and 


E, & inEACHA kins SG sii 4 NO 




















ONE ENJ oYs both the method and results 
when Syrup of Figs is taken ; 
it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 50c, and 
$1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac- 
cept any substitute. Manufactured only by 
THE CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 
San Francisco, Louisville, New York. 
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Steel AERMOTOR 


Where one 
others follow, and 


$4ataaresana 


| $2 MAGAZINE FOR SI t | 


. A Lady that takes 
INGALLS’ HOME AND ART MAGAZINE 


writes us: “‘ Each number as a Hand-Book of ArT is 
worth, so cents. A Year’s Subegiption 5 is fully worth 
2.00.” It is a TextT-Book on PAINTING and F Fancy 
ORK. Single Copies, 15 cents. $1.00 per year. 
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DRAWING and PAINTING, see 
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tion and experiments were made by askilled 
mechanical engineer, in which over 5,000 dy- 





Wl faa Oamometric tests were made on 61 different 

Every pert doing’ a sonhine (o's Deawowa or | aise BROW farms mens, Prpase by scl! ae 
PatnTING should own this Book. € instructions are a og p tied denne! y many “Guestions relating to 
so Dain t that ota. cua can understand and use them. We PS FS the proper speed of wh t form, 


Deze A angie, curvature and pn nae Steet surface 
73" = one sending us_25 cents , (stamps -3 Ma the resistance of air to rotation, obstructions 
taken), for a THree Montus’ TRIAL 80> in the wheel, such as heavy wooden a 
Susschrprion to Ingalls’ Home qi | 
Magazin 


abstruse, though not less important ques- 
/ tions. These inyestigations proved that 
220 -Te the wer of the best wind wheels could 


ceuw joubled, and the AERM 
coca daily demonstrates it hi yah og 
> 4 3g 24d.To the liberal sillag of ofthe Aermotor 
2 | Se ee that Lape its goods sat- 
tory or pays ght both ways, and 
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Py THE TOWER YOU DON'T HAVE TO 
\) CLINB (The pan aaa and THE 
WHEEL that RUNS when all others 
= AND STILL, or if you want a wheel 
e 4 ¢ will churn, grind, cut feed, 
= water, turn grindstone &saw 
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L DO THE WORK 
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prices so that it furnishes the best arti- 
cle at less than the poorest is sold for. 

irm Fixed Tower made 
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jou less than wood, and 
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Send for Price List. 


Delsarte Corset Co. 
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ery conceivable phase of Windmit 
construction and “CO to 








142 W. 23d STREET, fall ke Filmore Bia x. Rook 
+») OF Branch, 12 Mein 
NEW YORK, 'rancisco, Cal., U.S.a 





Thoroughly cleanses the teeth and purifies the breath 
Absolutely pure and harmless. Put up in metal box 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. ~ cts. 
AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. 
Sold by all Dealers, or mailed on receipt of price. 
Address Dr. I. W. LYON, 88 Maiden Lane, New York. 


HATCH CHICKENS. Bt STEAM. 


INCUBATOR 


Simple, Perfect, Self-Regulating. 

















Circulars 
Free. 


Send 6c. for Illus, Catalogue. 


GEO, H, STAHL, Quincy, lil 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











STARVING TREES. 








A sure test of greatness is to be used as a standard, 
and when the country doctor or cheap city grocer tells 
the consumer that this or that Flavoring Extract is 
better than Burnett’s, we consider it a victory for 
Burnett’s. [Adv. 
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To cleanse and preserve the teeth use “Brown’s 
Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” Microscopical 
examinations have proved that the use of soap is the 
only safeguard inst the lation of animal and 
vegetable parasites on the teeth. Camphor strengthens 
and relieves soreness of the gums. Price, 2% cents a 
bottle. Sold at drug stores. [Adv. 











Drought often kills trees the first summer after 
they are planted, but if a tree has been for some 
years firmly rooted it may lose all its leaves in 
midsummer, and yet be revived by the rains of the 
next winter and spring. A tree which is supposed 
to be killed by drought had better be nursed than 
mourned over, and should not be cut down as a 
hopeless case before the summer of the next year, 
according to Garden and Forest. 


A tree which gives signs of perishing by drought 
ought to receive a ap! and assistance. The 
wilting, — yellow and falling of the leaves 
are signals of distress. Usually the tree is starv- 
ing. It cannot assimilate and appropriate solid 
substances, and as there is no water to dissolve its 
food it can neither eat nor drink. 

But a tree of vigorous constitution, growing in 
its native soil, will endure a long and severe fast. 
Of course it will not grow while it is starved, and 
in time it will die. But it should not be cut down be- 
cause it is having a hard trial. 

The trees that are soonest injured by drought 
have in most cases nearly exhausted the soil in 
which they stand. 

The treatment required is not merely a supply of 
water, but an improvement of the coll. Grass and 
weeds should be removed from the ground about 
the tree as far as the roots extend, and a rich loam 
or suitable fertilizer should be copiously applied 
and partially incorporated with the surface soil. 

If enough water is then given it from time to 
time to dissolve the new supply of food, the tree is 
likely not only to live, but to grow much more vig- 
orously than before. 

Great numbers of trees in our towns grow very 
slowly, become enfeebled, and perish at last, not 
on account of the drought alone, but because of 
exhaustion of the soil and an inadequate food 


—. 

he people of a town ought not to remain com- 
fortably indifferent while the noble trees which 
embower their daily walks are starving to death. 
They should take measures for their relief. Very 
often it would be better not to plant so many trees 
unless they are taken care of afterward. 

In many instances, on patos is the 
ceremonious murder of beautiful young trees, 
which are put into the ground with songs and ora- 
tions, and are apparently not thought of afterward. 
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UP THE LIGHTNING-ROD. 


A reporter for the New York News called upon 
“an old Russian ex-seaman” who is said to be the 
most expert “rigger” in that city. The reporter 
wished an interview for his paper, on the subject 
of steeple-climbing and the like. He found his 
man pacing the floor of a loft on West Street, and 
quite willing to talk. 


Il remember well my first climb on land. It was 
when I was a young fellow, just arrived in New 
York. I was walking down Broadway, when I 
noticed a crowd standing in front of achurch. As 
I afterwards learned, the church, with its fixtures, 
was being sold. 

1 mixed with the crowd, and pretty soon I heard 
aman near me Say: 

“If I was sure that cross on the steeple was brass, 
I would make a good bid for it.” 

I looked up to the top of the steeple, which was 
about a hundred feet high, and saw a big cross 
glittering in the sun. I noticed, also, a lightning. 
rod running from the cross. I was just reckless 
enough to determine to shin up that rod, and find 
out for myself what the cross was made of. 

Before any one could stop me I was out of reach. 
The rod was pretty rough on my hands, and I did 
not reach the end of my climb without risking my 
neck; but I got to the cross at last, whipped out my 
jackknife, and scraped away. Having satisfied 
myself that the cross was made of wood, I slid to 
the ground, amid loud cheers from the crowd, and 
pushed my way back to my old position. Presently 
—_ who wanted to bid for the cross came up 

ome, 

“Tell me, young man,” said he, “is that cross 
made of wood or of metal?” 

“What would you give to know?” said I. 

He slipped a five-dollar bill into my hand, and 
remarked: “I guess that will pay you.” 

“Thank you,” said I. “The cross is made of 
wood—rotten wood at that.” 

That was the first money I ever earned ashore. 


PUSSY’S WONDERFUL LEAP. 


The old saying, “A cat has nine lives,” has a 
good foundation of fact in the wonderful power 
of endurance shown by that animal. Not the least 
Wonderful exploit credited to pussy is the follow- 
ing: In 1880, when the Washington Monument had 
reached a height of one hundred and sixty feet, 
an adventurous and patriotic cat had ascended the 


interior of the shaft by means of the ropes and 
tubing. 


When the workmen arrived at the upper landing 
the next morning, and began to prepare for the 
day’s work, pussy took fright, and springing to the 
outer edge, took’a “header” of one hundred and 
Sixty feet to the hard earth below. 

In the descent, which was watched closel by 
joa Score of men, the cat spread herself out like a 
tee squirrel, and alighted on all fours. After 
ne hing over on the ground a few times in a dazed 
gael she Se meine to leave the grounds, and 
lad proceeded almost beyond the shadow of the 
monument when a dog belonging to one of the 
2 Xmen pounced upon her and killed her, she, of 

ourse, not being in her best running trim after 
performing such an extraordinary feat. 

a. he of the men procured the body of the dead 
rags smoothed out her silky coat, and turned it over 
rt representative of the Smithsonian Institution, 
> nen mounted the skin and placed it under a glass 
ek label on the case tells this wonderful stor 
jum bs "5 words: “This cat, on September 23, 1880, 
and vee the top of Washington’s Monument, 
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SMALL MATTER. 

oo always well to make the best of small acci- 

ome colored barber, who, in cutting a gentle- 
“u's hair, snipped off the tip of his ear. 

ohne customer leaped out of the chair with a wild 

my eesne screamed, “you’ve cut off a piece of | 

«opaio! », Don’t car’y on so, boss!” said the barber. 





v2 ON EASY 
BIGYGLES PAYMENTS 
No extracharge. 


(All makes new or 2d hand. Lowest 
_— aranteed. Send for cata and 
6ave money. Rouse, Hazard &Co., 8 GSt. Peoria, Il] 





LEAD PENCILS. 


= the best. Send 16 cents for samples worth double 
ni 
tioner. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


DIXON’S “AMERICAN GRAPHITE” 


money. Send once only and then buy of your sta- 





HUDSON’S GARDEN 


Hose Mender. 
So simple a child can use it. 

rite for descriptive circular. 
One box containing 6 Tubes, 20 
, Bands, 1 pate Pliers, 
, ~~ , $1.00. 
xtra parts sold 
separately. All 
dealers keep them. 
Agents wanted, 
. E. HUDSON, 
Leominster, Mass. 








is the BEST Suspender because 
If your dealer does not keep it send for circular, or 
send 50 cts. for plain ; $1.00 for silk fig’d, pair, post-paid. 
CHESTER SUS . 


THESE WARM DAYS 
soon spoil the rubber in elastic suspenders. The 


ENTURW~Bpack 


NDER CO., Roxbury, Mass. 





This was the opinion, at any rate, of a| 





10ugh for to affect de hearin’ !” 


MOST USEFUL INVENTION IS OUR 


— J FLOUR BIN # SIEVE 


To Put Flour in when it comes from the Store. 
Attached to the Wall, over the kitchen table. Keeps 
flour free from vermin or dust, and — of flour 
is avoided ; when taken from the Bin, is sifted, read: 

: = use, pureanddry. Made of tin, nicely painted. 






“B & H” LAMP. 
BRIGHTEST LIGHT. 
BEST MADE, 


EASIEST CARED FOR. 
LARGEST VARIETY. 
Every Genuine Lamp Stamped 
“The B & H.” 

BUY IT. TAKE NO OTHER. 
SOLD BY 
Leading Houses Everywhere. 
BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. CO. 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO. 
FACTORIES: Meriden, Conn. 











WILL APPRECIAT 
PAM PHLET-BOOK. ENTITLED 


A Modoun ttygeu 
Sensible Drossi 


NOT RADICAL DRESS REFORM. 
py CAROLINE M.Dopson, M.D. PRES.NAT?L WOMANS 


HEALTH ASS’N oF AmERICA,Oscar B.Moss,.M.D, 
Mrs. ANNIE JENNESS=MILLER.AND OTHER EMINENT WRITERS 


freeto Evernboda, 


UPON APPLICATION TO 
GEORGE FROST&CO. 31 BEDFORD ST., BOSTON. 
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FARGO’S $2.50 LADIES’ BOOT 





continually grows in popularity on 
untof its style, durability and 
price. It is made in all styles. Ask 
our dealer for it and if he does not 
eep them send to us for the style 
and size you want. A full descrip- 
tion and Pocket Mirror sent on 
application. 


C. H. FARGO & CO., 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIs. 








TRADE MARK. 


STERLING SILVER INLAID 












; Se 
OR PE IONS 
Bap : HAND 


AND 
= Basy UMORS. 


AD COMPLEXIONS, WITH PIMPLY, 
blotchy, oily skin, Red, Rough Hands, with chaps, 





ere we have no agent, wili ship by express 
on receipt of price, to hold 100 hn. 4.003 
50 Ibs., 38.003 
25 Ibs., $2.50. 
$1 an hour is made selling this household necessity. 
OLIPPER 


MFG.CO.545 W.6th St.Cincinnati, 


DRIES LIKE 
A TOWEL. 


it4 . 
Spiral’? Cotton Garden Hose. 
Because there is no rubber covering to hold moisture. 
It does not mould, decay nor crack, and will last for 
years. 














INSIST on Feyize the ~npiral,. which has 
a BLACK LINE running through Covering. 


BLACK LINE 


— 4 
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Troe GS PJ RAL” marx. 


Sample Free if you mention THE COMPANION. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE CoO., 
Rubber Belting and Packing, 


Boston, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 


FLAGS! FLAGS! 


Eighty thousand Public Schools are 
floating the “Stars and Stripes.” Many 
schools are preparing to dedicate the 
flag on the Fourth of July. 

Our flags are especially adapted for 
School Houses and for decorative pur- 
poses. 


6 feet by 4 feet, $3.50. 




















9 “ 6 “ — 525. 
1226 «7k «660. 
56 “ 9 “ 920. 
18 48=6* 108 “ 1200. 
21 “12 “ 15,20. 


Made of the best quality bunting, 
sewed, 44 stars. When ordering give 
the name of your school, and we will 
include a Canvas Bag suitably inscribed. 


Sent by express on receipt of price. 


I. W. ANDERSON, 


Manufacturers’ Agent, 
37 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


ainful finger ends and shapeless nails, and simple 
by Humors prevented and cured by CuTicuRA Soap. 
A marvellous beautifier of world-wide celebrity, it is 
simply incomparable as a Skin Purifying Soap, un- 
lea for the Toilet and without a rival for the 
ursery. Absolutely pure, delicately medicated, exqul- 
sitely perfumed, CuTicuRA SoaP produces the whitest, 
clearest skin and softest hands, and prevents inflam- 
mation and clogging of the pores, the cause of pimples, 
blackheads, and most complexional disfigurations, 
while it mits of no comparison with the best o 
other skin soaps, and rivals in delicacy the most noted 
and expensive of toilet and nursery soaps. Sale greater 
than the combined sales of all other skin soaps. 
Sold throughout the world. Price, 25c. 
Send for “How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 
Address PoTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 
Proprietors, Boston, Mass. 
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rheumatism relieved in one minute by the cele- 


Aching sides and back, weak kidneys, and 
& brated CuTicuRA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 25 cents. 





DONALD KENNEDY 
Of Roxbury, Mass,, says: 


Kennedy's Medical Discovery 
cures Horrid Old Sores, Deep- 
Seated Ulcers of QQ years’ 
standing, Inward Tumors, and 
every disease of the skin, ex- 
cept Thunder Humor, and 
Cancer that has taken root. 
Price, $1.50. Sold by every 


and Canada. 





The Second Summer is the most critical period of 
a child’s life, because the 


Pains of Teething 


increase the may ge | to disease and lessen the 

resistive power. catarrhal attack, an indigestion 

or an eruptive fever, coming at this time, acts —_ 

a system less able than usual to combat injurious 
uences. 


“Tooth-Food” 


in poeoent or cure all teething pains and carry the 
child comfortably shrqua® a@ period of unusual irri- 
tation and danger. This remedy is made of the 
nutrient elements necessary to bone growth, and is 
absolntely harmless. A bottle, with full description 
of the remedy and directions for its use, will be sent 
free to any address on receipt of one dollar. 
THE REYNOLDS M’F’G. CO., CINCINNATT, O. 
.. Your druggist should have ‘“ Tooth-Food,”’ and 
before sending to us you had better ask him for it. 
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Druggist in the United States | 


FOR HARNESS, BUGGY TOPS, SADDLES, FLY NETS, TRAVELLING BAGS, MILITARY | 
EQUIPMENTS, etc. Gives a beautiful finish, which will not peel or crack off, smut or crock by handling; 
does not lose its lustre by age; dust will not stick to work finished withit. Is NOTA VARNISH. Contains 
no Turpentine, Benzine, Naphtha, Alcohol, or other injurious articles. Sold by all Harness Makers. 











HENDRYX 


Manufactures 248 sizes and styles of Fishing Reels, // 
in sizes from 25 to 400 yards capacity, at prices 
from 26 CENTS TO 25 DOLLARS per Reel. 


REEL WARRANTED. 
THE ANDREW 
NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. 


. Catalogue free. 
B. HENDRYX CO., 
8. A. 





SP@ONS AND FORKS. 





Never wear through. Ask your Jeweler to get them for you. 





The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 








DELICATE, FRAGRANT, LASTING, 
If your dealer doesn’t keep it send 50c in stamps 
for a bottle to 


| JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 


JUVENILE, the Only Toilet Soap. 


Warm Weather 


coming early, 

finds the system 
unable to resist 
prevailing epidemics. 


AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla 


is the most reliable 
blood-purifier 

and tonic. 

Take it now. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., 
Lowell, Mass. 


Price $1. Worth $5 a Bottle. 








VICTORS 


MAKE THE PACE. 





OVERMAN WHEEL CO., MAKERS, 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Boston. Washington. Denver. San Francisco 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 
SPECIAL AGENTS ;: 
CHICAGO, 


NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 








Children 
¢ Growing 
Sys Too Fast 


become listless, fretful, without ener- 

, thin and weak. But you can for- 
tify them and build them up, by the 
use of 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL AND 
HYPOPHOSPHITES 
Of Lime and Soda, 
They will take it readily, for it is al- 
most as palatable as milk. And it 
should be remembered that AS A PBE- 
VENTIVE OR CURE OF COUGHS OB COLDS, 
IN BOTH THE OLD AND YOUNG, IT Is 
LLED, Avoid substitutions offered. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its sub- 
scribers in a single bape issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the Publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. WHEN 
NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money 
in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to 
ao 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re- 
sponsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discoutinuances,—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed to 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 








For the Companion. 


| may remain packed till he comes, “which will be 
| in about three weeks, I guess;”” and then he adds, 
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‘“Worschipe thi fadir and thi modir,” says Wyc- | 
liffe’s New Testament. 

The London Athenzum recently printed a hith- | 
erto unpublished letter of the poet Gray, written | 


}in 1761. It has to do with the shipping of some | 


goods to Cambridge, and contains two flagrant 
“Americanisms,” so called. The goods, he says, 


“Mr. Gillam, I reckon, will stay for his money till 
I arrive.” 

Gray was one of the most learned men of his 
time, and a person of the most fastidious taste, yet 
he “guessed” and “reckoned” like any countrified 
Yankee. In other words these two “Americanisms” 
are simply English forms of speech which have 
gone out of vogue in the mother country, and 
which for that reason have a novel, “‘American” 
sound to the modern English tourist. 

“Axe,” “laylock” and the like are now vulgar- 
isms, and as such are to be avoided, but it is well 
enough to know that they were once as well re- | 
ceived in good society as their successors are at 
present. 


TOO FAST. 


James De Boe, a lineman on the Great Northern 
Railway, had been furnished by the company with 
one of the tricycles which are constructed to run 
on railway tracks. The machine works with a 
hand lever, and is capable of running about ten 
miles an hour. 


One day De Boe stood beside his tricycle when a 
train, for whose passing he had been waiting, 
stopped near at hand. hat seemed a brilliant 
idea came into his mind. He would take a turn 
with a section of No. 6 wire on one of the rear 
coach buffers, make the other end fast to his wheel, 
and save labor. If the speed became too high, he 
would cut the wire. 

The train was a little late, and the speed soon 
ran up to twenty miles. De Boe noted with anxiety 
that the off wheel of the tricycle was jumping a 
foot clear of the rail every few seconds. He de- 
termined to cut the wire at once, and reached be- 
hind him for his pliers. 

They were gone. The unusual motion had 
jerked them from the tool-box. The speed in- 
creased momentarily, and soon the tricycle was 
spinning along on two wheels. De Boe began 
doing his best to unwind the connection with his 
fingers, when suddenly the tricycle gave a gigantic 





SCHOOLS OF MEDICINE. 


The constitution of the human mind is such as to 
give rise to different schools in every department | 
of thought and action—philosophy, science, theol- 
ogy, art, politics and medicine. All is not error 
outside of “orthodoxy.” The bigot devoutly be- 
lieves himself to have the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth; the truly liberal man, 
while cleaving to his own sect, is not blind to the 
good and the true outside of it. 

The old school in medicine has come to be 
known —though not of its own choice—as allo- 
pathic. Its system has descended from the remot- 
est times, but has not remained always the same, 
either in its remedies or in its methods. In fact, 
as at present practised, it is substantially a modern 
system. 

Science has largely revolutionized it. It is con- 
stantly availing itself of the discoveries of chem- 
istry. The microscope has become one of its most 
important aids in diagnosis. The cell theory has 
fundamentally changed its physiological basis, 
while the germ theory has wrought almost equal 
changes in pathology. Antiseptic treatment, com- 
bined with the use of anewsthetics, has rendered 
perilous operations comparatively safe, as well as 
painless. 

Of course, every schoo! shares in the benefit con- 
ferred by seience. The old-school system is purely 
experimental in its practice; it professes to use 


plunge! 

A telegraph lineman shot through the air like a 
meteor, and landed in a sand-bank beside the track ; 
the tricycle, badly wrecked, landed a few feet fur- 
ther on. That the young man was not killed is 
almost a miracle, but save for a general shaking- 
up and a few scratches, he was none the worse for 
his thrilling experience. He will probably furnish 
his own motive power in the future. 


QUAINT RIDDLES. 


These curious riddles, which all have one answer 
and are familiar to the people of various parts of 
France, are quoted in the Revue des Traditions Pop- 
ulaires. 

What goes from Paris to Lyons without moving 
or taking a step? 

What goes to Paris without once pausing? 

I am very long, if 1 rose up straight 1 could 
touch the sky; if I had arms andlege I could catch 
the thief; if I had eyes and’ mouth I could tell 
everything. ~— - - 

White, very white, it encircles the earth. 

If I were not crooked I could not exist. 

The queen’s carpet, always spread, never folded. 

What looks very long in the sunshine and has no 
shadow? 

What arrives first at the market and first reaches 
home? 

Answer, ‘The road. 


HE FED THEM. 
A Cleveland correspondent sends to The Com- 





any medicine which is found to be practically 
effective. 

The homeopathic school is based upon the theory 
that a drug which cures a disease always gives 
rise to similar symptoms in persons who are in 
good health. Hence Hahnemann’s famous “ Similia 
similibus curantur”’—like cures like. 

Very small doses are also essential parts of the 
system. The theory may be right or wrong, but 


actual trial is the test of homeopathic remedies, | 


just as itis of the remedies employed by the old 
Homeopathists have already given to 
the old school some effective remedies. The two 
schools may in time unite. 

The eclectic school employs only vegetable med- 
icines. Essentially the same results may doubtless 
be obtained from them as from mineral medicines. 
Still, one class, wisely used, is as safe as the other. 
Of the two, indeed, vegetable remedies include 
the more virulent poisons. 


school. 


——@— — 


OLD WORDS AND NEW. 
Some of the words used by old-fashioned country 
people, and laughed at by those who hear them, 
are not corruptions of language, but merely sir- 


panion a story of a.boy in that city who is com- 
| mendably kind-hearted and ingenious. 


} 
| He had some chickens of which he had made 
rage He and his father went to their work early 
m the morning, and while the rest of the family 
were away for the summer, it became a question 
how the chickens were to be fed with proper reg- 
ularity. 


Ladies’ Underwear should be made from Kine | 
Pump CAMBRic, Lawns and Nainsooks. Send stamp | MERCHANDISE BY MAIL 
for samples. King Philip Mills, Worth St., N.Y. [Adv. | 1 
—-—> 


| 
‘ ’ > ow Our Infants’ and Ladies’ Muslin Underwear depart 
‘Brown’s Household Panacea” will be found | ments are stocked with the best foreign and domestic 
invaluable as a household remedy for speedily relieving | goods. Every garment is well-made, and perfect fit 
pain, and healing cuts and bruises. 25 cts. a bottle. [Adv. | ting, and represents the best money value obtainable 
| Are the following not good examples ? 


| No. 1403. 
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25 cents. 


Infant’s Cambri¢ Slip, Cambric or Embroidered 
Ruffle around neck and sleeves— plain skirt very full, 
with deep hem—well made, 25 cents each. 


No. 1404. 


WARRANTED ABSOLUTELY FAST 
BARBOUR’S 
LADIES irish Flax 
THREADS 
i Established 1784. 
FOR EVERY HOUSEHOLD PURPOSE 
Awarded Gold Medal and Diploma, 1890, Mass. 
Charitable Mechanics’ Association Fair, 
for “ Superior Excellence in 
Strength and Finish.” 
For Lace Making, Crocheting, 
High Art Embroidery. 
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Linen Flosses in all Shades and Sizes 


The Best Results in Fancy Work 
secured wi! 


BARBOUR’S LINEN THREADS 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 
INSIST UPON HAVINE IT. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 



































Address any of our] Send 10 Cents in Stamps 
offices in New York, FOR 
Boston, Chicago, BARBOUR’S 37 {-2 cents. 
F i «Prize Series.” Ladies’ Musliv Drawers, good quality, tucked 
Philadelphia, Needle-work ° No.1 ‘am ric e, with cluster tuc 8 above. Yieinished 
St. Louis, Illustrated, with yoke. 3714 cents a pair. 
San Francisco. Containing 24 liberal cash prizes. No. 1405. 














LINEN DRESS 
FOUNDATIONS. | 


Richardson's Linen Dress Foundations | 
are the best for all materials. 

They do not cling, they do not split, 
they do not shrink. 

They slip on easily and, in use, are 
equal to silk. 

Made in shades to match all the fashion- 
able dress fabrics, 32 inches wide, at 25 
cents per yard. 














~ Nee S 
95 cents. 
Ladies’ Walking Skirt, made of extra good 
Muslin, finished with yoke and deep ruffle of Hamburg 
| embroidery—with cluster of tucks above, 95 cents. 
| $2" Prompt attention given to Mail Orders. 
In ordering metition THE YouTH’s ComPaANION. 





| ‘The boy was equal to the occasion. He took an 
alarm-clock, and fastened it securely to one side of 
| the barn by means of two spikes. Next he hung a 
bucket of corn to a rafter, and connected it with 
the clock by a stout cord. 
He wound up the alarm and set it at four o’clock. 
At that hour the alarm went off, wound up the 
string, and tipped over the bucket. And so the 
| chickens were fed by clock-work. 


| 
| MONEY ENOUGH. 


The rich woman who was shocked to hear her 
daughter say, “A penny for your thoughts,” when 
| she ought to have offered a dollar, has a relative in 
California, of whom the San Francisco Examiner 
| relates a “true anecdote.” 

She is not unknown in fashionable society, her 
wealth drawing about her a set of admiring fol- 
lowers. Lately she had some affection of the 


| throat, and called a physician. After an examina.- | 


| tion, he said : 
“Madam, I shall have to touch two or three of 


vivals of old forms—forms so old that many edu.- | the affected spots with nitrate of silver.” 


cated persons have forgotten, or perhaps have | 
never known, that they were once in good and | 
regular standing aa English words. 

If an old woman “axes your pardon,” she is 
speaking as the most careful English scholars 
spoke for hundreds of years, down almost to the 
end of the sixteenth century. Thus in Wycliffe’s 


New Testament—about 1380—we read: “What man | 


of you is, that if his sone axe hym breed, whethir 
he wole take hym a stoon?” And Coverdale’s 
translation of the Gospel according to St. Matthew, 
published in 1535, has “Axe and it shall be given 
you.” 


So, too, when the same old woman says “piny” | 


instead of peony, she is only following the ancient 
usage. In William Browne’s “Britannia’s Pas- 
torals,” printed in 1616, the poet contrasts “the 
ruddy piny with the lighter rose.” 

it amuses the school-girl of the present day to 


hear lilacs called “laylocks;” but Walter Savage | 


Landor always said “laylocks,” following, as his 
biographer tells us, a pronunciation “traditional in 
many old English families.” 


When an Irishman speaks of his “fader and | 


moder” he is guilty of nothing worse than talking 
older English than we are accustomed to hear. 


“Oh, doctor, please don’t do that!” answered the 
patient. “Use nitrate of gold; the expense is 
quite immaterial.” 


TOO MUCH HELP. 


The Bangor Commercial prints a story of an 
Auburn girl who is likely to make an excellent 
newspaper reporter, in the natural course of 
events. 


She came home from the grammar school, and 
asked her mother to help her with a composition 
upon a certain assigned topic. She sat down to 
write, and her mother began to dictate the compo- 
sition, word for word. 

“Oh, that’s not what I want at all!” exclaimed 
| the girl. “You just give me the facts, and I will 
embellish them.” 





GALLANTRY. 


A Frenchman’s gallantry to ladies is said to be 
always equal to an emergency. Ata party, a gen- 


| tleman of that race stepped heavily upon the toe 


of a lady, who looked up with an angry frown. 


“Pardon, madame,” he said, bowing low, “but I 
have forget to bring my microscope.” 

“Your microscope?” 

“But yes; for to see ze leetle feet of madame!” 





James McGreery & C0, Woodward & Lothrop, 


Broadway and 11th Street, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


EW YORK. 1 IFATTLE the Metropolis of WASHINGTON. 
N | Send stamp for printed matter of City 
i and State to Eshelman, Llewellyn & Co., Seattle, Wash. 
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Diamond Frame, Steel Drop Forgings, Stee! Tubing, 
Adjustable Ball Bearings to all Running Parts, in- 
cluding Pedals. Suspension Saddle. Finest 
material money can buy. Finished in 

Enamel and Nickel. 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 
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Send SIX CENTS in stamps for our 100-page Illustrated Catalogue of 


Nis : 7 PINs 
aX) 
Bicycle Catalogue FREE. ') | GUNS, RIFLES, REVOLVERS, SPORTING GOODS of all Kinds, etc. 


JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO., Mfrs., 147 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 














== DOWN WITH HICH PRICES. 
WHY not buy from the Largest Factory of 


its kind in the SAVE Middlemen’s or REFRIGERATORS | 























world, and Dealers’ profits. 
Over 1,000 Articles 

sold direct to consumers, thereby 
saving 30 to 50 per cent. 





- Our New 
Automatic Brake 
on all Coaches, 
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WONDERFUL 00 | yaa 
LUBURG CHAIR pai @ 
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Combines a room-full 
of Chairs in one, besides 
making a Lounge, Bed, or Couch? 
Invalid appliances of every description 
Fancy Chairs, Rockers, &c. 
aa” Write at once for Catalogue. 
Send stamps and mention goods wanted, 


THE LUBURC MANUFACTURING CO. PuitapELPnia, PA. 
DEPT. A 99, N GHTH STREE*. 


jo. 321, 323 and 325 NORTH El 
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LIBRARY DESKS. 
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